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PREFACE 


Here LB a popular btiolt which is mcaiiL not for ihc select 
few, but fcr all thcrac who have a deaiie Id kimw SOUKthirn 
about Indiiin ttiougbL In saying so, the uulJujr wJsJka to 
itutko it clear that, in this boolc, bts Knjd3^ oI Indian religion. 
Of auy aqject of iIk has not been of a specialist{ bia aim, onl 
the o(licr hand, has him to biirg (o people intertated iil 
Initait thought and culluric some of the asprela of Itidianf 
rcljELOUS thnughi which have sustained this countcy through f 
tbe ases. lu presenting this study* the author has no prr^eiu 
sioiii He has studied Bornething cjf Indian religious thoh^t 
in his own w^, and considers it a privikge to share hit 
thoughLs with those who are eager to know abnut ihem. 

The topiGs dealt with h> this bonk are nnt apparently 
irtttTdafed. and yet. the author thinks, they have somclbinE 
in COCnnron. A peru.sal of the sutriects inclndcd wiU, it is 
hoped, enabte fhe reeder in guess that, in dealing wilh the 
various topics, tbe mind of rhe author works nnder ;i Jeep 
coiividion—a oonviettou regarding ihe ifuaJhy □( the 

national miod of India. In spite of India's vastness and 
varietyj all her perrple, the anther opines, cnnstitulc a single 
nation even hn, the modem sense of the lenn: and ihc Indian 
mind has a ipCda! £],rmftVy of its own. Ttiat iffedal qui^Iiy 
of the natJOQal mind has expressed ilsrif in her philosaphy, 
religion, and literature, in her arts and crafts. 

In bis present study, the autJwr's endeavour has been to 
discover this special quality of the Indian mind he expressed 
through some of its religious and lilemry thoughts. The 
article on ‘The Indian Attitude towards - 'Nature^ does not 
ohvioialy full updfif ibe captFon Indiprn Religious ThougbC. 
But the author bolds the view that the special aptimde of 
the Indian mind is notlceablt not only in its cftiKcplio«s of 
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the. 5;i£rifl« (yafnoj. the ^nufttra^ (he divine body, the Puru- 
^cilt4Uiia, the divine Mother, but even in its atdtudc towards 
nature; and that >ustifie!i phc indusion d the article on 
nature. 

Sotue of the essays presented here were not origiiiany 
written as aituclcsi they were Ihc subjests on which the author 
spnlcc On different rstcasions at the RantaltrLshna Mission 
Institute of Cultui^ Calcutta. These lectures were published 
from tiTnf- [O time in the Bulletin of JJw Hanuikrishna MisSi€fH 
Instimie^ ci/ Culfure. and in that. form, they have beSn irt' 
eluded in (his bouJc- The author owes nuicb of bis iospiia- 
lion id this connectiun lo the Secretary of the InslitulCv Swami 
NKyaswarupananda, who is a person d clear and deffpite 
idcits, ^roat DrEaumnii ability, arid TincomproTdisins thuiough' 
fiesSn It is indeed a matter of greul gratification that under 
his leadership the lostilute has bcouice a rKOEniied sat cf 
teaming for the promotion of Indian cnlture; it is also on* 
of the forentost centres of iutemational cuUural exchange iii 
this country—a rniaiaturc UNESCO at woilr, 

On the evolution of Mother-worship in India, the author 
first delivered a lecture at the RamulcrLshna Mission Institute 
of CuliTiret [hat speech was later developed into a Wi^sr 
articic, which was puhfEshed iu the Orem Women of rtrdfu, a 
mOnunnental volume issued to crunmemoratc (he fltsl Birth 
Centenary of Sri Sarada t>evE, the Holy Mrrthw, the tUuslTlous 
consort of Sri Kamakrishna. The article on ^omt Laier 
Yogic Schoola" was contributed to Tht Cnituroi HerHnsie pf 
fmHa, Voluine IV (Second edition), puMiahed by the Racna- 
hrishna Mission Institute of Culture. The Ihiee articles in¬ 
cluded under "Studies ir Vaifnavism' were coptrihuied to 
some ul [hit special nurubw- of (he Amrito J?naflr Pai/iica 
of Calcutta, Diacriticat marti have been used in transcri- 
bing SailiJtritBC words and namest bul well known proper 
nuities are given in ihcir popular spellirg, 
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Sri A, Mukiwfjee, tfae publisher [hi; bnok s tdciHl 
of tbc author, iq a patron of leatuiug ulso. besides bciug the 
Managing Director of a hugie publishing house iu Calcutta. 
Both the author and the publisher will f«i aniplj rewarded if 
this boolc evokes ill its readers even the dightest inclinatioa 
to learn more about the VBTUJUS aspects o( (he loitj' achifive- 
fflents o£ IndiaEi tdi^ous thought 
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THE INDIAN CONCEPTION OP SACRIFICE— 

ITS EVOLUTION IN AGES 

To ua, ^vhQ liave pracl^ically grown noa-Vedic 
in OUT mental fabric as well as Bocial behaviour, 
Vedic sacrifices rnean nothiag but the ofloriag of 
Boanet'hing to the fire iu acconipaT^iment with the 
reciting and chanting ol mtmlra.? invokiag the 
■gods who, when thus propitiated, would ^ bestow 
oa the yajamana (the person w’ho organises the 
sac.rific6 and toi whose benefit the sacrifice is 
made) health, wealth, and progeny here on earth 
and enioymentfl and peace hereafter in heaven. 
Fire Is said fo be the mouth ol the gods {(mir 
mukham prathaTito deiiatdndm), and so, ofieriugfl 
to the fire mean offerings to Die gods. 

In tracing the origin o! this sacrificial religion, 
T 3 Fe are prone nowaclayfi to aseribe it to the geogra¬ 
phical and social contingency of the Vedic people. 
Some of ua have Fuippoaed these Vedic Aryans to 
be the early inhahitanta erf some arcUe region, 
where, because of the extremely cold climate, fixe 
was the most important thing in the domeBtic as 
well ae social life. Those who a,re not believers in 
the theory of the arctic borne of the Vedic Aryans 
may, nevertheless, suggest that in the early Aryan 
society fire was a rare thing, very difficult to be 
produced and all the more diffi&uh to be pre^r^, 
ior frequent use. H was of immense use, 
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wa6 not oasily nocfiseible to .the ordinary houae- 
holder ; and tMs made it the moat imiportaJlt thing 
in daily life. It ha& often been seen that what 
proves itaelf important in our domeatio and sooial 
life rapidly acquires a religious value^ and may ba^ 
by this process fire acquired a religious slgniS- 
canco among the early Vedic Ary ana. And thus 
all the activities aasociateii with the kindling of 
the fire and preserving it for the domestic use of a 
patlicuJar individual as well as of the membora of 
the society as a whole might have developed into 
the parspherualia of a religious cult. 

TMb historical approach, call it anthropologi’ 
cal or sociological, neetl not detract anything 
from the religious value of aaeriflco. To us it 
seems to be a vitiated perspective always to ihiiik 
of religion us a camouflage to hide the grossly bio¬ 
logical and social needs of man. Historically 
speaking, we would call religion a welcome emer¬ 
gence through a proces3s of sublimation—and the 
process of snbUmaHon is never a process of camou¬ 
flage; it IS rather the fruition of the higher value- 
sense in man, which works In the individual and 
the social life of man aa a dynamic urge and trans¬ 
forms the biological and psychological needs into 
the religious Impulses. Historically that seems to 
have been the truth with regard to the origin and 
development of the eeriy sacrificial religion of 
India. This queatiori of sublimation suggests a 
deep significance of fire as the main accessary to a 
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religious performance, Fira 15 the eleanent that has 
n&vei a dowutvard tendency, and tLa inherent up¬ 
ward tendency likena lEs workings to a process of 
flablimatioTir It has further to be observed that 
fire reduces the mass of evoTything that is put into 
it. Did this fact suggest to the. Vedic peopb that, 
if they were to send their offerings to the goda who 
were higher and subtler beinga, the ofierinp had 
.to be reduced of their mass OT^ in other words, 
shorn of the grossnesa, before they could be es;^ 
pected to reach the gods? Wsw? it the fact that tlie 
offerings were to be scut to the gods through the 
lustTUineatality of tire, because fire baa the capa¬ 
city of reducing the mass of things a-nd giving 
.them an upward motion I 

A study of the Brahinuna literature, wltfch 
' deala elaborately with the cult of sacrifice, its 
various types and the minutest details of the faati- 
diouB intricacies of its performance, i& likely to 
leave the impreasion on our mind that in most of • 
the caaea sacrificog were performed with the aun 
□f achieving some tangible gain either here on 
earth or hereafter in heaven; but fhero are ample 
indicatiouB in the Brahmanua theinsalveB that the 
sacrifices had other deeper functions to diacharge 
.—mainly in two diTecEions, one in the direction of 
self-expauBion-and the other in the direction of. 
self-purification. After this cult of fire^Gaenfioe 
developed into a performance, involving elaborite: 
parapheomalia, it no longer remained to he 
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thing done by OEe man foi" hie cn™ sate. Though 
]the avowed aim of the sajcrifice was some definite 
gain for the yajam^Tia, the performance itsoli 
developed into a team-work requiring the hotT to 
recite the inantTos invoking the gods, the adfiv^ryu 
to make the actual oblations, the to Bing, 

the sdmans, the brahma to supervise, and a lot of 
other helpers to procure the specially required 
wood^ to prepare the giound strictly according to 
the code, to mnke the fire and preserve it, and ior 
otiier accessaries. This gave satnifice the nature 
of a concerted action of maDy with one end 
in view. With diSerent tasks assigned to each 
of them, tliey became organically related as parts 
of an integrated whole fuDctioning dlstmetly but 
harmoniouBly and producing a unified eflect- 

This aspect of the sacrifice has to be specially 
marked, ag it had subtler developments in later 
periods. The aim of this team-work ivas not also 
in all cages the fulfilmetit of the desires of a parti¬ 
cular individual- ■ The corporate life naturally 
placed before all a common aim—some benefit 
of the society at large and even to mankind. This 
act of making offerings to the gods and also doing 
something for the common good developed in the 
Individual a sense that a man lives not eicclufiively 
for hia own sake, but has a duty towards 
others al&o, be they gods or people o| the 
society. This was self-transcendence and self- 
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fiipansion whitih mairked a definite step in the 
advancement of the religious life of maJi. 

The eecond point is that fiTe-eacrificej what¬ 
ever it originalLy might have been, soon acquired 
the character of a process of purification, A syno¬ 
nym for the word ■‘fire’ ia pavaka, that which puri¬ 
fies, With this idea of porificatioHj the idea of fir a 
itself underwent a philosophic modification. Fiia 
wae not viewed merely as a physical elomenfi. 
having the capacity of burning and producing: 
heat. It came to be viewed as the divine lustre. 
{jyotihy A very famous -nuintm in the fire-sacrifiiie 
is apiti'^yotir jy^tiraifnih (fire is lustre and In&tre 
is fire). 

It has been said in the liTahifUina^ 

(11.2.1,6) L ''The sacrifice ia horn of fire, and fire^. 
which is of the nature of divine Lustre, burns all 
Bin 1 this fire burns out the fiins of the 
and he (the yajamdniiC} by hia beauty, wealth, and, 
fame becomes like a luminary here on earth, and 
becauae of the accumulation of meriia, shines like 
a luminary also in heaven. It is for this that he 
performs the Eacrifice," The aim of sacrifioe is 
clearly indicated here as the attainment of a 
luminous ex.iatenee both here and hereafter.*. 
Again, it has been said in the BTdkmn^- 

(I.fi,l, 1-3} that the gods conquered heaven by dinji 
of performing aaerlfices ^ after conquering heaven,, 
they were thinking of a plan ae to how to make it 
inaeceaeible to men; for the purpoBe. they 
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tli& jui^ie (the boDeflcial efiec.te) of saciifioe ae tbo 
bee sucka honey out of the flower and hid it 
(aacrifice) from the eyes of men. But the 'seers’ 
fliinoiig men eould know of it^ they hegaji to per¬ 
form aacrifS cw. In thene setcrificea the 'aeera' 
employed all their reverence smd concentrated all 
their BftortSj for they knew that the gods had 
attained the 'covetable’ only through putting forth 
their reverence and efforLa. May be that the ideal 
of the gods inspired these 'seers’ to discover the 
means for attaining hoaven ^ or, may be this urge 
for a higher life oame from Ibeir own selves. 

If we closely follow the cryptic stories and 
Statements of the above type, quite frequently met 
with in the JirahTnajnia literature^ we must be 
struck by their Buggostivenesa. Heaven here 
suggests the ideal of a higher life, a luminous life 
of purity and bliss; and sacrifice was recognized 
and resorted to as the best method for attaining 
that ideal. 

In the j 4 tiareya (XXV. 7 ) it has 

been said that Prajapati, the original Creator*, 
being desirous to be many, created the three 
worlds, earth, the intermediate region 
and heaven. He meditated on the three worlds 
and through Hia meditation three luminaries 
sprang out* Are on earth, air in the intennediate 
Tflgion, and the aun in heavcii; from these three 
came forth the three worlds referred to in the 
yayairj. manlra, viz. bh-iiA, b/iUvaA and ; 
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theee thiiee woiMa represent'the three ByllableS: 
a, u, and ma, the three p&rta of the rrimavap Om, 
which ia the a.ound-repTe 5 enta.tive of the anpreme 
One. The point to note ie that fire was viewed 
as repreaenting in the phyaioal plane the sairia 
principle of-which all the Inminari^ of the higher 
planes are representatives or manifeatatioris. Aa 
such fire 'waa viewed on earth, or, we may sayt 
in the physical plane, ae. reprcBentlng lustra of the 
supreme One. We find a dlreot echo oi this spnit 
in the verses composed in later limes to piniae the 
sacrificial fire, where it ia aaid: 

akhUa-bh-mana-gnThhe vf^rtass aitrsvarupo 
vikiso-ti vibhdvus is 

jpariam yvt, 

dnaltS’Vap^r i 7 ia- tvd^i brahma 

pTatyak^a-rUparn^ 

sa khal^ mvasa yajHe sadk-a 

hfiuyii^tp 

'As a thoufiht-priiiciple {cit-svur&pa) thou re- 
mainest in thy' embryonic form in the womb of 
the cosmos 3 thy grandeur shines in the groes, 
subtle, and supreme forms; hro is thy body here 
on earth, the embodiment of rSTahman; let then 
- remain in- the sacrifice and accept suitable 
oficrings/ 

Coming to .the period of the Arajiyatas and 
the TJpanisads, we find that the ceremwiial chi' 
racier of the sacriflee was replaced by tlie medit^ 
tive. We find a new and striking interpretatioh 
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of the well-known a^^^arrtedha saorifiee (where 
flegh af a hoiso forms the main offering) just at 
tlie beginning of tho Brhadurajijftika Upa'^i^ad. 
There it is stated that the dawn ia the head ol the 
eanrificial hor&e, the sun ig the air its yital 
wind, fire its mouth, tlie complete year its entire 
body; heaven is its biijck, the intermediate region 
its belly, the earth its hoofg, the quarters its sides,, 
the seasons its limbs, day and night its strides 
the atai’s its Imnes, tho rivers its nerves, aad so oiir 
This cosmic process gf a complete year is then the 
horse, and this horse has to be sacrificed to the 
Brahina-fire, he., the fight of the supreme One, 
Wliat is the significance of this sacrifice? One is 
to meditate, on the 'workings of the universe, on 
the coemos rolling on and on in its temporal as- 
poet. This meditation on the universal process, 
will reveal before the mind of the seers tbe true 
nature of the universe, whicli moves and haa its 
meaning in the light and delight of the supreme 
One. Sacrifice in thi& contest then means an 
attempt at getting the tneaning of the uni verse in 
the light of the Absolntei it is going from the effect 
to the cause and also SHcrifieing the effect to the 
cause. 

Again, at places- the cosmic process itself hag 
bean viewed ag a process of sacrifice. Thus it is 
said in the BThaddranyaka Upa^i-iod: ^The region 
above is the (sacrificial) fire, the sun the sacrificial 
wood, the rays of the sun are the smoke, the daj" is 
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|the flame, the qualters are ]the heated chareoal, the: 
mi tier quarters are the sparks; of Uua fire the god a 
maka an offering of thedr reverence. , . Again^ 
‘The rain-cloud is the fire^ the course of the year 
its eacjificial wood^ the smaller clouds its smeke^ 
the lighining its flame, the thunder its burning 
chai'coal, the roaring its sparks. . , / We also find, 
‘The region below ie the fire, the earth its sacrifi¬ 
cial wood, fire is the smoke, the night the flajne,. 
the moon the burning charcoal, and the stars Ite 
sparks, , . 

Eiiactly a similar description of the sacrifice 
that is going on in and through the oosmic process, 
ia found in the CMndo/jifa Upani^ad (11,5.5 f!,). 
Various other descriptions of the process of sacri¬ 
fice In the working of nature abound in the 
Chdndoffya Upani.^. 

The philosophical implication is that, if we 
mark the workings of nature and ponder over 
them, we shall find that natnre herself is oona- 
tantly performing a sacrifice. On a scrutiny of 
the workings of nature, a few features must strike 
lis. We find co-ordination amcag the various parte 
and elements—all having separate function to 
discharge, but working harmoniouely to proditoe 
the desired effect. The lower principles are co¬ 
operating with one anotlier and axe again merging . 
.themselves in a higher principle,- marking ' 
advancement at every stage. This, then^ is tia.-' 
firet aspect of the sacrificial character of the 
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ings of nature. The eecDiid aspect relates to tho 
edm of thei workings of nature* The geer& of th& 
Upani^ada believed that the workings of nature, 
in epite of all apparent iiTegularitiea and cruelties 
irkvolved therein, were finally aimed a,t doing the 
best that could be done for the all roimd well¬ 
being of the creatures on earth. Thia aim at doing 
good to beiuge at large by iuci'eaeing ihe progeny; 
and nourishing them by supplying food and 
shelter maxlcs the second aspect of the aaorifice 
being carried on by nature. The third aspect 
emphasises that nature does no.t work for herself; 
she worlcs foi the satisfaction of a aapreme lumi¬ 
nous Truth, and all her workings are really offer- 
iagg to that Imninous Truth, inasmuch as they are 
expreasiona of an eternal dream of the Absolute. 
The Absolute transcenda alL The sun does not 
shine there, nor do the moon and the stars, nor the 
lightning—what to speak of the physical fire I It 
is That which is shining, and all else shine after 
It; everything shines through the luminous self- 
ezpreseion of that supreme Tnrth^ 11,5.15; 

Mundaka, II.5,10 ; Svetd/h^aiara, \T.14). 

The seers of the TJpani^ads diecoveiTed a pro¬ 
cess of saorifiee not only in the workings of nature, 
but even in the life-process of m an. Just think of 
the human organism and the life-process conse¬ 
quent on its workings including all the biological* 
psychological, and even .the spiritual phases. The 
minutest organ has a special function assigned to 
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but all of iheim me again inteTdepandjent and 
work in doae co-opeiaUon, and the ILfe-procaaa 
iTioves on only aa a la&ull of the harmonious work¬ 
ings of all ttio organs including the senses and the 
mind. Just take the instance of the vital wind 
wJileh ia divided into five distinct typeSj viz, pm^a, 
<ipdna, samdna, and wW™, each having 

a special function to discharge. The keeping up 
■of the vital force is oonae^jnent on the haTmonious 
functioning of all the five. 

The ancient aeerB also noticed that er'en in tiie 
hioiogital procesg the lower principle works to the 
■best of its capacity and offers the fruits of its 
workings to the ne^tt higher principle^ and that in 
its turn to the next higher, and eo on, until the 
offering goes from life to mind^ then from mind 
to the individual soul, and from the individual 
soul finally to the supreme Soul. We find in the 
lUpanlgads that life-force (p^dna} is a higher prin¬ 
ciple than matter {anna). So matter must make 
an offering of itself to life-force. Again^ mdnd 
■(ini3Ba5) is a higher principle than life-force, and 
so life-force must make an offering of itself to 
mind, Jurthcr, mind must make an ofleritig of 
itself to bliss (dnandd), and hlias to knowledge on 
the tTuth-cousciousuess (vij^na). finally, the 
'truth-consciousneaa must make an offering of 
itself to the luminous supreme Truth, Again, .it 
has been said that the senses of man represent a 
higher principle than the external objects. So tt® 
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tion). This principle of work and reimnelati*^' ^ 
<iaii bfl syathfisized only by a changa of perspecti^ ^ 
witli regard to the principle of karma ^nd tli^ ^ 
new perspective can be attained only by inltrc - 
dlining tiis philosophy of sacrifice in the aph'^i^ ^ 
of karma. 

Ordinarily, it is believed that karma bintS- * 
nwHi down to the plans of lower existetice ; bu ^ 
that is true only when katma is narrowly gsli ■ 
eentredj and whatever is narrowly seU-contred. i ^ 
arLti^religious. But k(rPnia never binds man dow'j i 
if it be resorted to with a spirit of yajna or saciri ^ 
ficie, Le.t giving up of the self lor the causa of birr j 
many and through that Toany ultimately to tiv 
cauBO ot one supreme good. In advocating tlii *■ 
principle of karjrta^ Sri Xi'an a says that every om s* 
has to perform karma, whether be wants it o’ 
not; for the life'process cannot be kept a-goLiii f 
even for a moment without karnta. When it s ^ 
fact tJiat karma eaunot be avoided ^evsn if W'< i- 
want to do eo, the best thing is to accept karrri^* v 
a higher perspective, the perspective o ^ 
aacrifice—and that is not an imaginary pergpi^ac - 
tive,. It is, os iSrl Krg^ia- empbasizeB. the ohIt ■ 
corrent attitude towards karma. 

The confusion here in the mind of Arjurii > 
actually represents the condition that wet; i. 
Created in the age of the Gita by the sliarply arx 
tegonistic attitude between the two echools o ' 
MImaipsa pbilosopliy, the Furva-Mjmfliiitft, l^y 
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lug exclusive sEreas on kanna, and Uttara- 
Mimaiiiflaj laying exclusive stress on Jiiana. Sri 
Krgjia steers clear of .this and brings about a 
Jiappy synthesiB by putting a new meaning to the 
conception of saciihce and. empiiasizing a parti ^ 
cular aspect of it which he thinkB to be the moat 
essential. This aspect of sacTiiloe ia diaintoTested 
feffimff with the ultimate ideal of a supreme good 
in view. It is said, 'When Prajapati hret created, 
the beings, He did so with yaffUi or the principle 
of disinterested work. Ho said to the beings Ho 
created, ‘Way you all progress gradually by this, 
and may it give you the desired thing. By the 
sacrifice may you think of the gods and the gods 
think of you, and by such reciproci.ty of ofleiing 
and goodwill, may you all attain the highest 
good” ^ [Glia, 111,10-1]). 

The implicatiou is that disinterested work' 
with an ultimate ideal of the supreme good iu' 
view is the guarantee of the cosmic process itself. 
Had the stars and planets in the infinite space- 
around been self-centred and acted regardless of 
others, thei-e would have been constant claghaa 
and con diets, and everything would have beau 
lost in a diETual chaos. Again, had the beings 
created by Prajftpati acted only m a selfish way 
Without having any regard for others, thero’ 
would have been no society, no inefitutiou, aJid 
uo civjlisratiou, and even the individual could not' 
thrive absolutely independent of others. So we- 
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see, the world around and our life-prcicesa in it 
are held fast by an underlying piinciple of sacri¬ 
fice. the principle of dieinterested wort for the 
common good and uLfimately for the highest 
good. When this universal ideal of sacrifire is 
accepted. there will he no greater sin than to be 
eelfiBh. and thie has been emphaeised by the asser¬ 
tion of Sri Kr^ria that a thief is he who eata 
aJoue. and 'sin ha eata who coots for Mm self 
{Gita, III, 3S-I3}. 

The other aspect of the Bacrifioe explained in 
the Gita is the ideal of it progressive aseent hy 
offering the lower pitnciplee of our life to tho 
higher ones. In thia the Gltd merely clarifies the 
Upanlaadic doctrine explained before. Ordinary 
paoplo perform Bgcrifice by offering !the oh] sets of 
sight and sound to the respective sense-organs ; 
but others (of a higher calibre) sacrificfi all the 
aenso-activitiee to the fire of diaeipline and les- 
traint. Again 3 people of a contemplative mood 
kindle the fire of annat (of the activities of the 
mind) by self-restraint with the help ot know¬ 
ledge, and they sacrifice in that fire all the acti¬ 
vities of the senses as also of the vital force. The 
'logins perform sacrifice first by offering pra^a 
■(the upward current of the vital foice) to apdna 
(the downward current of the vital force) and 
then hy offering apdna to pr&ita, and then, again^ 
by arresting the course of both of them Ihiongh 
the yogic process known as the 
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control of the vital force). Othcra, again, offer all 
the enrrenta of vital fores to the flow of the basic 
vital force {Oltd, IV^ 56-30). 

Thua the method and character of aacrificc 
differ according to the mental aptitude aa alab the 
calibre of the men ’who reaort to it. But the ulti' 
mate aim in all these caaes is to a^ttain a higher 
principle through the giving up of the lower one^ 
and the generaJiaatJon in the Gita ig that all the 
kUTmas load us to a great life, a life divine when all 
OUT aje purified by our offering them to .the 

fire of divine knowledge. Aa for the ideal form of 
sacrifice, the Gita says that it is to realise that ulti¬ 
mately tho fire to which the offetinga are made is 
nothing in eeaence but the supreme One; the offer- 
ingg that are made are alao in their ultimate nature 
nothing but the supreme One; the act of ofieiing 
and the man who makes the offering are all Brah¬ 
man in their ultimate nature; and the final deeti- 
nation that is to bo reached through this Brahma- 
kartna (t.e., works which in their ultimate nature 
ate nothing but the seli-activilies of the supreme 
One) is also the eupreme One {Gltd, IV. 34). 

In the Hapia-yogic scbools Including the 
schools of Tantric Yoga, we find interesting adap¬ 
tations of the Vedic prineipie of sacrifitse. By the 
Yoga schools in the present coniesrt we mean the 
schools which have accepted the body as the me- 
dium' for realizing the highest )truth. The idea 
of a. particular typt of sacrifice, the jfojno'" 


1 
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Bacrific^e, influenced the prac-tlcee of these Yogio 
schools. Soma was first extracted and diatiHed 
and then purified through the procesf^ of sacrifice^ 
and afterwards this ,?0J7t(35-juice vras drunk by the 
sages with a view to attaining an immortal life,' 
for soffia is the 97idha or (ncctarh It was 

believed that this im-morta]jEing juice was derived 
by the ii^nw plant from thn moon ^ the ioma plant 
was believed to grow sixteen leaves on the full 
moon night correspontiinj# to the sixteen digits of 
the moon. Tlie moon is called the- 

loTtl of soma, or Osad/ii^a, the lord of plants ; the 
general belief is that tire quintessence of tho 
world is tleposiled in the moon in the form of 
soflwt or SJidM. The wJiole world is believed to 
be made of two fundamental principles, agni, fire, 
and soma, the immortaliEing juice. Fire is the 
eternal consumer and soma the eternal consum¬ 
ed I they are well known as the onnada and the 
anna. All gacrifieea are fundamentiiHy to deal 
with this principle of fire and soma. 

According to the yogins, this body of man iS' 
an epitome of the axtemal universe ahd, as such, 
contains within it all the truth that the external” 
universe poaaasaes. The principle of fire is repre¬ 
sented in the body by the vai^mnara-agnit which 
is' there in the body to cousume all food. Food 
is conaumed and transformed into a liquid juice, 
which is furthar consumed and transformed into 
bloodi blood into Sesh, bone, and marrow; that' 
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in tO Bftmen; tb.s,t again ioto ojas, vital energy ; and 
tlibt finally Into sudfia, nectai', whioh becomee 
dopoaifced in the moon tJiat Ib believed to be 
eituated in tJia highest cerebrum region of man. 
As in the Vedic soT/MJ-sacrifice the main thing is 
to have aoMcient quantity ot soma-juice properly 
prassedj so is the case with the yngic sacrifice, 
the first thing being the production of sufficient? 
quantity of sudha by the preservation oi the vitai 
energy through a strictly disciplined and Tegulat- 
ed life. The secretive juice of the body has by 
nature a downward tendency, which must bo 
totally changed and the internal fiow of the vital 
energy must be giv'en an upward tendency, so that 
it may be deposited in the moon of the highest 
region through a process of dietlllation. The next 
important part of the yogic sacrifice is to aec that 
the soma or siidhd thus deposited in the moon may 
not be misuaed. It must be drunk in a parti onlai' 
yogic process, as a leeuU of Which .the physio^- 
borly will be transformed and transubstantiated 
first into an ethereal body and finally into an 
immortal divine body of light and bliss, Bri. 
Aurobiudo, the great of the modern age, has 
further auggeetod that the s&ma or immortalfsing 
nectar that trickles down from the moon situated 
in the head is but a phaie of the highest sOyjiHf the 
flow of nectar that eternally trickles down dn all 
apiiitual, mental, and physical existence in thcr 
form of divine light and bliss. < 
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In later timeBj, when the s?3Kjrificial religion of 
the 'Vedaa reused to be a Hving religion' with ue 
and other faiths and religious njetbode cropped 
up, the idea of eacrifice underwent various trana-. 
formations. Aa tor iuRtance, we may apeak of 
the idea of sacrifice prevalent among the Beiugal 
Vaignavas, It was prophesied in the 
FuTdT^, they say, that the Kali age is not the age 
for the sacrifice of the Vedic type; a new type of 
sacrifice will come into being, ami that will be in 
the form of singing in praise of God, ainging Hi a 
name in a congregation 

yajanti hi ^UTtiedhasah). ftri CaJiaiiya, in the six¬ 
teenth century, came witii hns clarion call for this 
new type of ya/rafl, the ndma-yaj%ay (congre¬ 
gational singing of the name of the Lo^rd. A large 
number of people came forward enthusiastically 
and accepted this new type of eacrifi'Ce in pre¬ 
ference to the older Yedic typo* which, tliey 
thought, was not at all suitable for the age. 

Apart from the religious sphere^ this idea of 
sacrifice is still exerting today a tremendous in¬ 
fluence nn the general cultural life of India. Any 
one familiar with the literatmre of Tagore,will 
testify to tlie fact that the idea of BEWjrifice, with 
all i'tfl Yedic and Upani^adic implications, greatly 
influenced the Ideology of the poet. According to 
Tagore, the performance of sacrifice has two 
cycles. In fhe first phase, the infinite Truth ia 
sacrificing or casting off its 'oneness', and the 
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lormlqsa ia manileeting itsqll in forms in ^rreiseiloas 
patterns'. The Absolute ia performing this sacri¬ 
fice for the fulfilment of ita own desire,, its deaire 
for self-realization through solf-Tnanifeatafion. 
The other part of the sacrifice ie being performed 
by its finite oountarpart, which is EtiiTing atrenu.- 
ously to realize the meaning of its very being by 
maJiing an ofiering of itself to the infinite One, 
by putting itself in tune with the Infinite. ^ In 
ihis pei'formance of the aaciifice, the Infinite and 
finite^ God and man, have been eternally re^ 
lated in a bond of creative comradeship, each seek¬ 
ing the love and co-operation of the other. 




TE1£ OF MANTHA IN INDIAN BELIQION 

Thft word ^jiantrn may ba [ierived from the root 
mant-^, which meajig fo apealc,. lo talk (In confl- 
lienw), to advise or to tak$ advice, to pondor over^ 
ito deliberate. la the Tsntric literature, the word 
has generally been associated with, the eomhina- 
tion- of the roots itian (to think) and trai (to libe¬ 
rate). suggesting thereby that TrianiTfi is that 
which liberates when properly meditated on. 
■Instead of perplexing ourselves over the deriva- 
.tivc meaning of the wca:d, it will be better if we 
try to understand the meaning of the word in 
which it has been actually useci in different 
perioda in the evolution of Indian religious ideas, 
beginning with the Vedas down to the present 
time. 

Vedic literature is generally divided into two 
parts, the Mantras and the Brahmapas. The jlfan- 
frapart comprises the hymns io the deitiee, and the 
Brahmapa part, the [teecrtption of the inethods of 
the varioufl types of BacrifLoee. The Mantras were 
generally chanted in the various stages of the 
actual performance of the sacrifices, and it was 
strongly bolieved that these Mant^ras^ if properly 
pronounced with steictly enjoined accent* intona¬ 
tions and the movement of hands, have the capa¬ 
city to satisfy the deity or deities concerned* 
thereby producing the desired effect- If we ana- 
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]yse this CQaCfiption oi mantm ol the Vadic periodj 
we ehall find that it is a language vested with an 
inexplicable supernatural capacity ; its function 
does not end in expressing an ordinary meaning, 
■the very gound-aspect of a word or a combination 
of words has the capiwity to make the deities in¬ 
voked active and yield Jiappinees on earth and 
enjoyment in life hereafter. It has to he particn- 
larly noted that a m-aTtira ite pofwer not so 

much through espressing the meaning as we un¬ 
derstand it in the ordinary senae, but it functions 
deeply through it? sound-vibiatiors. It was ior 
this reason that the Vedio pidegts were extremely 
lastidioua with regard to the pronunciation of the 
Tnantra^; slightest dfiviatioit either in articulation 
or accent or modulation was calculated not only 
to make tiiem negatively fruitless, but positively 
harmful- 

So far as the early Vedic period fs poncexned^ 
the Timniras had their rtrisa-a d'ftTiS m .the implicit 
' faith the people, call it primitive in derigion/or 
uneophieticated in deep' refveronce. Then came 
Buddhism with its it-vointionary ideas and agnos^ 
tic Bcopticism!. Though, we shall see preseaitly, 
mantras played some role oven in Buddhlsni in 
the various phases of its evolution^ its strong oppO' 
aition to, and stem criticiBin of, the sacrificial 
religion, enjoined in the "Vedas, necessitated the 
L-putting forward of a rational b&aia for the heiief 
in the efficacy of the mantmi, for the .superstfuc- 
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iuTE of Vedic BacrificiaJ religion falls flat if thfi 
mysterious power intetent In tte veiy nature of 
the ma-Tiiras is not believed in. This task of Tstion- 
aliaing the belief in the ROcret powei of the 
mantras was serioualy taken up by the Mimfliin- 
who advanced the theory of ^abda or wortl+. 
The Bound produced in pronGuncing a word ie noli 
a purely accid&utal or ephemeral phenomerkon; 
every sabda has got an eternal character as the 
souud-representativH of an eternal principle. 
Tho mantras of the Vedas are not therefore words 
oi; Combination of words made by any human 
agency. They are eternally there as ao many re- 
presentativea of eternal principlee co-existent with 
t^e very cofcmic procepR, and they are even to- 
Biirvive the cosmic process. It ie for this reason 
that the sages are called .the seers of fhe mantras^ 
and not the makers of the mantras. Because of 
^ the purity and tranepareji.ee gf their whole beiugj 
variouB aspects of the etomal truth revealed tham- 
Bolves to these sages in tJie form of fiooml-represen- 
tations^ and th^^e are the mantj'os. This will 
explain also the belief that the Vedas were notf 
composed by human beinga> for the Vedas^ as the 
collection of the mantras, are not there to convey 
mundane meanings to ub; they possess negative 
and posiUye injunctions which ^preEcnt eternal 
principles 'wliich hold fast the whole cosmic pro¬ 
cess. Even when the cosmic process will cease to 
be^ at the time of tho great diasolntion {mahd- 
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praia^a)^ the Vedaa^ aa the colloctlon of mdnfraii 
or the body of otcrnaL will remain* This is 

suggested by the later tradition thit God, incar¬ 
nated as the Pish, saved the Vedaa^ when tii^ 
whole cosmos wag submerged in ibe deatructive 
deluge. 

One important point has to be clearly under¬ 
stood in connection with the sabda theory of the 
Miinamsa-kaB^ The Mim-ftmahhas were believers in 
goda^ but not in any God. Again, these deities nr 
gods were believed .to have no existence indepen¬ 
dent, of the 7rtant^-iis relating to them. The 
7}ikintras relating to these gods represent their 
essence, or we may say that the gods have their 
very being in .the mantrsts. The gods have theiu- 
fore no mysterions power other than .the power 
.which .the mt^niras possess. Thus the iaMas of 
the Mimamsakas^ as sound-representatives oi 
eternal truths, have nothing to do with a .supreme 
Being as the ultimate soutco or support of all. 
The conception of &ahda BJahman,. as the first cos¬ 
mic vibration of the absolutely inactive and un- 
quatilied aupreme Being, seenift to have developed 
Later on as a fusion of the ideas found iu the 
Gpani$ads and the sound^tbeory ol the Minn'anjsEL 
school. 

In the Vedio and Br&hmanic literature, vac 
(ap^e 0 ch) has sometimes been depicted as the god¬ 
dess created by Frajapati (the primordial Creator^ 
and again married by him. Vac has been described 
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sometiipes Jia the fieoontj to tho prijnordial Onfl, In 
,thie Chatidogya v&o and jyt'ana (liie) have 

-been spoken of as niembera of the first couple 
r(miihW')wi) in the ptocesa of cosmogony. The 
.y«(£a is apoken of ns repreaenting the quintessence 
•of vnc. It^a said In the Bffuid.ilraiiyaka Vpfj.nisad 
•that the primordial Qiw, deairouE of creating the 
universe, produced the original pair by uniting 
mind {mi^nas) with t'&f. In this content, mind 
has been deecrihed as the father and vdc as the 
-motherr Deacriptioua of this type may be philo- 
■sophically interpreted in the following way. The 
-creative proceas proceeds from the original One, 
first as the self'Consciousness of the unqualified 
One^ from. self-eonseiousnesS proceeds deteiniiiia- 
tjon and ideation on the one handj, and creative 
vibration, on the otherj in the form of vac or word- 
ideation and creative vibration must unite as 
father and mother to give birth fo the cosmos^ 
their chitd. Though Ideation and creative vibra- 
-tion are here spoken of as father and motherj 
-ihey axe not really two> they a-re one in two and 
two in aue. As there cannot be creative vibration 
as the beginning of the cosmic process without 
there being any ideation, st> there cannot also bo 
purely abstreict idcatioii without having its sup¬ 
port in the creative vibration. This idea was 
widely accepted in Tantra literature in espla.ming 
the theory of bindv and noddy or Siva and SatU, 
As pointed out before, this Upanigadie idea of 
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ihe union of itieatioji and ciaative vibration seams 
to have got associated with .the omphaBis- of the 
Mimamaakas on .the eternal natuie of ia-bda and 
the whole thing resulted^ in later timeg, in the con¬ 
ception of feahda Brahnuan^ as contraetad to A^abda 
Brahman. A^abda Brahman ia the unqualified onoi 
popularly conceived as containing in its pure es- 
istence the possibility of the whole cosmic proceea 
contracted into a nothingness ^ and 6abda Brah¬ 
man is a gelf-oouBciouB being with its active im¬ 
pulse, iabda being the first manifestation of that 
active Impulse. The'Upanisads themselves speak 
■oi the twO' aspects of Brahman, the unqualified 
and unmanifested and the qualified and mani¬ 
fested. 

Thig conception of Sabda Biahman has aptly^ 
been compared to the Christian idea of the logos, 
translated as Word in English, When St. dohn 
aays, 'In the begiuuing was the Word and the W^'ord 
was with God and the Word was God', we would 
interpret the Word as S^hda Brahman^ which, aa 
the union of ideation and creative vibratioii, was 
implied in the very nature of Brahman. As such, 

I it may, to a certain oirtent, be paid to be identical 
with Brahman, and fhat; is hinted by the express 
aion, 'the Word 'was with God and the Wo'Td wns 
<^od’. 

We are referring to this conception of Sabda 
Brahman because of the fact that aomla such idsa-^ 
wemg to have exerted a deep infiuene^ on ^ 
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mind of Indian poopls., from very old times, 
in mouldiiig their belief in the unteen but im- 
queationable power of the ae well as in 

propoiJTidipg "vatioua theoriea about .the nature and 
power of the mantras. This influence ia fait no^ 
only in the vast field of the Tantraa where the 
mantra olemeiit ia palpably predominantj but it 
is felt even in the field of grammar where there 
are beliefs in, end speculatioiifl on, some sort of 
ontologioal basis for ^1 the articulated words. 

The position of the Indian grammarians in this 
respect may bo sniiuriari^ed in the following way. 
The sound of a word is tho outward manifestation 
, of the word through the help of air and the vaoal 
organ. This outwardly manifested form is called 
the vaikhati form of the word; it is preceded by a 
subtle form called the madhyanta, where the 
words are not artioulated as aerial vibrations, but 
are artiaulated within as states and processes of 
intelligent mentation ready to be embodied in units 
of sound. This, again, ia preceded by still subtler 
form called ‘paiyantl^ where the word and its 
meaning lie inHeparable as a polienoy like the seed 
of a great tree before it spronte^ Behind this' 
potential state is the state of an undivided great 
power called pardt which may be described as the 
reoeptacle of all word-potency. The meaning of a 
word is therefore neither accidental nor man- 
made; ervery vrord in ire ultimate nature is but a 
nnit of power, ol the non-dual power that lies be- 
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hind the whole cosmic process. The meaning of a 
word 16 just the particnlaT way in which a unit of 
the cosmic power works. The special power of the 
r/ntntra may ttifirefore be explained as the special 
way in which it i& originally charged to l>ehave hy 
the great cosmic power. This para state of the 
word may be likened to the state of Sabda Brah¬ 
man referred to above, In the Tajitras^ this pam 
vSe has been taken to be the supreme Saktif in 
whom tl^e cosmos lies dormant like a seed^ and 
■through whose activities again the cosmos comes 
into being, 

.4long with these philosophical speculations on 
the nature of the mantras, we may briefly refer to 
■some speculations made in the province of Bud¬ 
dhism. Some sort of a belief in the majitra sIev 
ment is found in Buddhism from a very early 
■period, as is exemplified by the'belief in the mysflo 
■power of p/aritta (protective formulas), as also of 
the Sdccsi-vacana (speaking the truth). The Joius 
have also their belief in the protective mantras 
and the maiigala-sHtras or the verses which have 
the capacity of rendering beneficial effccta. We 
may refer here to the 'wide use of the dhSrani, 
which literally means that by which something i& 
eustained or kept up, the niyetic syllables 
ithat have the capacity to keep up the religious life 
'o£ a man. The mantra element played an im¬ 
portant role in the later phase of Mahayina 
TJuddhism', parti cularly in the Tanlric phase. The 
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phUoaophy of mHPiira in TflnErit Buddhistn is 
more or leas the same as it is in Tantric Hindiiiam. 
But the great Buddhist philofiopher, Vasu- 
bandhUj offers a RuddMatic iDterpreUtion of 
TiUfifUTa in his Bodhiaattva-hhili^i. In ecEplaining 
how unmeRningful syllableB like iii miti kiti bhik- 
saip^i padani svd7id cen lielp an adept in realising 
the ultimate immutable nature oi the dharTtia,'^ 
(entities), he says fiiat, as a matter of fact, these 
syllables have no meaiiing whaisiue^rer ^ the fol¬ 
lower should realise through concentration on 
these syllables that the mantms can have no mean¬ 
ing at ail; this unTnoaningnesfi is thoir real moan¬ 
ing. Through tins absolute negation of al f 
possible meaniugs to the mardTa, the real meaning 
of the mantra as pure void ia intuitively revealed 
to him. Thus thie realisation of the meaning of 
the mantras, as pure negation^ helps a man to 
realize, in pure intuition, the nature of the d^i^- 
mas as eaaeneele&g. But througli this negation of 
all moaninga .to the mantras^ a unique, transcen¬ 
dental. and immutable meaning ia revealed to the- 
heart of the sddhaka; this immutable nature is the 
real nature of all things. 

So far aa the practical religious life of the In¬ 
dian people is concerned, Ihe moat important 
moMra that has Ijcen handed down from the 
Vedae to ali generations to como is the well-known 
Gftyatri nmnira^ which originally formed a part 
ol a :^-Vedic hiTim and meant, ‘We meditate- 
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on that venerable divine liiatre of tbe Lord who- 
1e the generator of all—the eartli, the intermediate 
atmoaphere, and the heaven i m&y He direci our 
intelligen(!e,’ Thia Gftyatri mantra had various 
developments in lat^T times. 

The firet and the most importflnt monnsyllabic 
mantra is the soumd Om, well-known as the 
Prujiava which is variously spoken of and ei;- 
plaincd in many ol the Upanisada. It in generally 
taken to be the aound-symbol of the supreme One. 
The aound Orrt is said to he formed by the comi- 
bination of thi'ee components, namely^ a, and 
ma, each in its turn being the sound-gjrmbol for 
a particular principle. The supreme Reality^ as 
tbe nniversitl Boul-substance, has four states* 
namely, tho states of awakening of dream 

of self-absorption, as if in sound sleep’ 
and the fourlli, the unqualified state 
that transcends ail the categories (tUTiya). The- 
fourth is the absolutely unmanifested state;/: 
where the Reality can be said neither to be exis¬ 
tent nor to be non-existent. The third state of 
^u^pU may be described as the state where there 
is the fiTst, but very dim awakening of the T-ness' 
resulting in a creative impulse. The second is a 
state of transition* where ideation is mixed up ' 
with an actual creative vibration. The first state., ■ 
is of dear aelf-oonsciousness resulting from con-r-^L.- 
Crete self’activity in the form of cosmic manifest ay'. ' 
tation. ■ ' 
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The mantra- Om is a symbol for as it 

iepreseint&> through its componeiit parts, all the 
aforeBaid etatea of the supreme Heality ; a re¬ 
presents the fagraf; u, the ^t^apna^ and^wia, the 
sii^pU. These three urits of the Trumtra 
ultimafely lead to the fourth state where 
if loses all its character as unit- (m4trd)-\- or, in 
other wordSj, the ifid’tttTa Om may be flaid to re¬ 
present the whole truth of the Reality, from the 
unqualified^ unmanifeeted state to the state of 
continual self-creation 11 trough cosmic luanifes- 
tation. 

In later timeSj the three components of the 
Pranava have been explained as repieaentatives 
of the gross (sihULa), the subtle and 

the eaustd prinripleg ; and of CTeatioHj 

preservation, and destruction ■ as also of the 
Hindu trinity Brahma, Visnu, and iSiva. They 
have also been associated with the six lotuses or 
the plexuses vrithin the body, as expounded in 
tbe Tantras. This Om is the first and the most 
widely used of all the Hja maniras. 

The Hpanigadic phase of Indian lebgion was 
followed by a new development of the various 
systems of worship of the godg and goddesses, 
many of whom, if not the majority, were non- 
Vedic. Ey this time, tlie indigenous systems seem 
to ha^-e created a place for theni solves in the warp 
and woof of tho composifo skucturo of Hindu 
religion and culture. In fact, the indigenous ole- 
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mentg &&em to have muth to do with this new 
pha^e of our religions history, 

1^1 antra waa the most importaju element in 
all kinds ol worship, as it waa in all kinds of 
sflprifice. Only a few of the Tnaniras, used Iji 
these worships, are Vedic, the rest being derived 
troTii a- heat of new type of religious literature 
that began to crop up in the form of tJie Purftnaa, 
Agamas, and various kinds of Sainhit&e. These 
mitniras are generally of the nature of mvoca^ 
lions, praises, meditations, and salutations. These 
are^ again, interspersed with monosyUabie roan- 
tras^ which genetaJiy serve as the Mja mantras 
of the various deities. 

Before wo pass on to the Tautra school where 
the rnantra element haa the iullest play, we would 
like to add a few words as to how the mantm 
element was introduced in different systems of 
Yoga, particularly the Pfl-tanjala system and the 
Hatha-yoga. Patahjali did not lay much atiess 
on mantra in his system. Hia primary concern 
■was the attRinment of samMlii, the final arrest 
of all the mental atatcE and processes. Ee ad¬ 
mitted that s&ntadfii is possible through the help 
of mantTOs, but he did not emphasize their in¬ 
herent power in producing the final state of 
To him, the muttering (ja^m) of a mm- 
tra meant the meditation on its significanco ; this 
meditation on the significance of a mantTO. brings 
about ojie-paintedaess {&kd{/Tatd) of the mind> 
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wliich helps In the atteLinmont oi samMhL Pra- 
j^ava* foi Instance, is taken by him to be e^epTes' 
give of Isvara ^ meditatjoti on the fiignifioRnoe of 
PfanavQ varioutily helps a man in the attamment 
o£ final samddhi. MaMm is to be resorted to in 
yoga practice only in ao far as it renders a eonEi' 
deraWe payehological asEistance, 

The -manlTa elenieat ig not very much empha¬ 
sized in the yegie sects lesorting to Hv^ha-ifO^a. 
The ?ddhafca^ of fliHae sects are, of ccmrsei ini¬ 
tiated with a mantra, but they too uao the mantra.^ 
more or less as auxilisries to their Tarions yngiu 
practices. The primary concern of theao yo^ins 
ia the attainment of the iwrfection of the body, 
for they behave tliat the perfection of the body 
leads to a divinization oi the body , which is a state 
of immutable divine ei;i&teiice- 

Tt will bo interesting to note here that in the 
Hatha-yogic and Tftutric schools, we frequently 
find relereace to the sound of an unobstructed cos- ^ 
mic rhythm (anahata-dJwam), which a religious 
adept hoarg when his sonaeg are purified, with' 
drawn from the worldly ob|octB. and turned in- 
u'ardK. The religious adepts of the mediffival 
clevotLonaJ schools also made much uae of this 
ajidhfda-inii'ani. This idea of the and?iatfi'dhvcmi 
is obviously based on the belief that the oosmk 
proceaa proceeds from the original sound'rhythm, 
the Sabdft Brahman; the rhythm becomes obs- 
trudecl in the complicated- structure brought 
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about by the creative evolutiDij, The more one 
can with draw one's Beoiies from the tumulluoTia 
whirl of this process, the'more o^ne qualifies one¬ 
self to be in tune with the cosmic lunsic; the more 
one ia in tune with the cosmic mu&ic, the nearer 
one comes to the supreme Reality, from which 
proceed all vibrations o^f ■ Ihe cosmic music. 

Aa already stated, the mantra element hae its 
moat diversified play in the Tantras. So far as the 
philoaophy of mantra ig concerned, the Tantraa 
have nothing new to offers they merely assimilated 
the extant ideas, modified them in the light of 
their SivarSakti tJieology, and employed them to 
practical religions endeavour. .Without entering 
into any theological ^leiail. it may be said that f^iva 
stands for Aiabda BTahman explained belore and 
^akti for Sabda Brahman. The most popular 
terms to denote these two aapeets of fiiva and 
^akti are bindu and ndda^ respectively. Mndu is 
a point which has existence, but no magnitude; 
edl magnitude proceeds from the power (/afcfi) of 
hintiu, whichj because of its original nature ns 
creative vibration, is called mda. All mantnis 
are modes and modiflcfttions of this nada. To a 
TC^V!?ddh(ika, all sounds are as they, in 

various degrees, exemplify the infinite activities 
of the original Sakti. the great Mother. This is 
exactly what Rfirnaprasflda, a devotee of Mother 
KaJi, tried to convey when he aaidj 'Whatever y&n 
hear through your ears are all really mantriis of 
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the Mothei, Mother Kali U of the form of the 
fifty kttsT?; She bears a name in every one of 
them’. 

All tJia eouiicla are maile up of the fifty letfer^ 
(va^a) of the alphabet (Sanskrit alphabet, includ¬ 
ing the vowela and the conaonanta), and all the 
sounds ate modes knd modifications of the one 
power of the Mother. These letters are therefore 
called the Tudfr^^ (dim inn five forma of 
mother). A common practice in T^tdo worship 
to make mantms out of each one of the letters 
and associate them with different parta of the 
body I the idea behind it is fo feel that the different 
pitrla of o-uj body are bnt the obiectification o^f the 
different aspects ol tlie great Mother, the 
whole body^ with all its biological and paychologi- 
eal processes, is but an instrument in and through 
which the'divine power is having its display. 
This actually is a proceas of self’SUJTendor, snr- 
render both of body and mind. 

The other important type (A mantm in the 
Tantras, as aleo in other religioua sects of Hindu- 
iam, is the blja or the as a seed. 

These mautraa are generally moapsyllahio sounds 
like hT7m^ etc. Every goEl or 

goddose has got a hlja mantra, and it is believed 
that the god or goddess manifesta himaelf or her' 
self through the proper muttering of the hlja 
manlTfi. The blja may be said to he the roicro- 
cosmie sauud-representation of the ultimate 
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eaaonce of a god or goddess. lEve-ry god or godd 
emaoatES fronij or is tile incjarnatloQ of, 
supreme Reality; .the divergences are there o 
ill reBpon&tj to the tlifferent tastes, teniperarneio 
and aptitudes of the sadTiakas. Tiie llfn man 
has the capacity to represent the essential n&ii 
of a god OF goddess even in its form as the small 
sound'unit. 

Another typo of mafiira that is irequentl 
founti in thg Tantras is the series of monoayllahit, 
diByllsbic,. aud trisyllabic words which have 
apparently no meaning either separately or in 
ooinhinaLioTi, This soil ol mantT&s w found esi' 
eluaively in the Tantra literaturOj particularly in 
connection witlt the woi^ibip of the gods and 
goddesses. These mo-ntTas are widely used also 
in-magic, sorcery, and therapy. There is the cus¬ 
tom! of writing the t>ija mantras and muneaning 
series of mantras of this type cither on palm 
leaves or on earthen pots and keeping them at? 
the door of the Jiouse, as a measure of safeguard 
against the various types of ghoets and evil 
spirits, as also all aerls of diseases. There is al&e 
the custom ot writing the maruras on paper Or 
bircli-bark and wearing them on any part of the 
body, as a safeguard against the evil effect of the 
stars and planets, or againat the evil spirifa and 
the fatal diseases. 

It 'is not di^icult to explain the aigniheance of 
this apparently unmeaning series of words, 
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mantras in the light #f the mdtrM theory of the 
Tantraii. Bui may we Immhly suggest, from the 
purely liiBforieal point of view^ that eome of these 
umnBHjiing mantrus muy as well be the relics of 
some obsolete dihleotfi of the Mongolian group of 
speech, prevalent at some time in soma part or 
parts of Maheurina where, according to the evi¬ 
dence of our Tfljitric literature itaalf, aoine form 
of rsntricism was the popular religion? 

Now we shall turn to a most popular religious 
practice of jajfa of a fftUfitra, that is held impor¬ 
tant in almost all the religious sects of India, 
Japa is uttering a man^m repeatedly for a long 
time either inwardly or with sound^articulation. 
This practice of j&pfi is generally associated with 
the ingoing {pitt'a^a) and outgoing (recafta) of the 
vital air. Apart from the fact that breath-control 
h^ always been an indispensable accessory of all 
sMhaM, there is the belief that the process of 
ingoing and outgoing of the vital air is an epitome 
of the cosmic process o( ci-eation and dissolution, 
the coming of the created universe from the 
supreme One and again returning to It. By aaeo- 
ciatmg the japn of a mantra with the process of 
the vital air, the siJdhaka always tries to be aware 
of this fundamental truth. 

There is one kind of japa which ig believed to 
be carried on continuously vrithin us by Nature 
herself with ihe ingoing and outgoing of the vital 
air. It IS called ajapa-japa^ because of the fact 
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that it l6 being caiiied on independent oj any 
human agency. A mautra Is being always re¬ 
peated with the breathing procn'esB, and it is called 
•the ^amsa mantra^ which may be interpreted as 
the ca-usal sound of the i-ntai function manifested 
as breathing, figuratively, it is said that this 
hoTma (swan) is playing in the waters of the 
brahga and the Yamuna, which represent the two 
streamB of the ingoing and outgoing of the vital 
air. The idea of param.a?u£msa (the great swan) 
comes from here; paramaMTnsa is one who has 
stopped playing in fhe streams of the Ganga and 
the Yamuna, and takes the course of a middle 
atieam, called t!ie Sarasvati, and proceeds up¬ 
wards to a lake of infinite and imuMitable joy. 
The harnsa -t/id-ntra haa also been explained as 
being the combination of the sound ukam^ which 
atajids for the Jiva, and idA. which stands for 
Brahman. It is said that the ingoing of the vital 
air naturally produces the Bound aham, while the 
outgoing breatlt produces the sound stih. Ajapa- 
japn practically means to mark the current that 
is going on inw'ardly anti to keep oneself in tune 
with it. 

Another important manira for japa is the 
Gayafri mantra to which we have referred earlier. 
If we analyse the Vedic GAyatrl mantra, we may 
mark some significant parts in it; first, there is the 
bija mantra {Om In thifl case); the second portion 
refers to the knowing of the nature of the truth; 
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the third portion refers to the meditation on the' 
troth; and the last portion refers to the attempt at 
paking tho truth active in every sphei'e of our 
practical life. The &i/cf marks tire first step of the 
trath-Conscionsness ; the second, step makes a 
gfadnal ascent tc the truUi; the third step marks 
the fuU realization of the truth; and the fourth 
step is an attempt at making the truth |>eTmoate 
every layer of our being ’with its light and bliss. 
Later on, we find many Gflyatri in ana¬ 

logy with the original pattern, eaeii associated 
with a particular god or goddess selected as the 
(the ideal deity] by individual sadha^a-f. Lvery- 
one of these contains fii-st a tsija m-an-tra, then the 
step of knowing the respective deity (vidmahti), 
then the nseditation (dMm.ahi), and then the last 
step of soliciting practical guidance {pJ'aGod<iya£), 

Yet another notable system of fapa is the 
ndma-^apa or repeatiiig the name of the deity. It 
may be remembered that the nd-ma is invariably 
accompanied by a blja, for there cannot be any 
rtiontra without a blja. Some hold that 
must be done along tviiJi, artfia-hhdvandi ponder¬ 
ing over the meaning of tlie name. Thus, when 
one repeats Rdmm, one mu&t think and feel that ' 
the supreme Being ie constantly aporting im 
wardly with one's whole being; in repeating Ersna 
one muet feel that the supreme Being is constancy 
attrftotiLig one's whole being towards Him, and so 
on, Others, on the other hand, are of opinion 
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that ntima nothing to do with the accepted 
ineaniog of the word.s, jV^Tna is a sound- symhol 
discovered by advanced Jiad^ia/^as, and ig pregnant 
with all the potenttalitiea of the sitpreme Being, 
-Varna, when repoatod, xvill produce imlmeiise 
effect whothcT 01' not done with art/Kz-bfi-dViiTid, 
for they believe that the Tidmti and the Mmin (the 
inogaesfior of the name) are identical. 

We jnay conclude the subject under discussion 
by quoting a significaiit verse from the ^veia4f(i- 
fora L'ptmi^ad (IV, 1) which runs as foUow&i 
e^.o'uarno dahud/id £a}i^i3-^o(?c7d- 

vtsnumaj7.eM7i m/ji/dri/to dadAdii; 

vi'iaiii vixt^am ddau m devaA, 

sa fto 

Here the word t'OTfio. may be csplainad as 
colour indicating the variety of the created uni¬ 
verse ; or it mftj be explained afl ref erring to the 
variety of the patterns of beings. In the preannt. 
context, liowevor, the word may be taken to mhan 
letter of the alphabet^ or the sound vibration.. 
The supreme Being was originally one 

and, without the creative impulse, manifested 
first in the sound-vibration (avariidh), diough of 
couree, alt the i^ossibilities lay dorntaiit in Him 
iTiiAiidj^AdA) ; with the help of His many kinds 
of powei'^ He created the sound-vibration (varadn ■ 
which marked the beginning of the cas- 
mio process ■ at the end, the whole cosmic pro-.' 
cess once more enters into Him, 


EVOLUTION OF MOTHER 
WORSHIP IN INDIA 

1. Th^ Place and Origin of Mother Worship 
IN India 

MoTHiR IVORS HI? iH India preaente a vary im¬ 
portant but intricate aspect of tha history of In¬ 
dian thought SB expreBsed in her philosophyj 
raUgioii, geneTal art and literature. A. oloea aciu- 
tiny o| the course of evolution of this Mother 
woi'ship in India will show a wonderful aBsimila^ 
tion of widely heterogeneous elamenta^ which 
saani to have combined in later a^ges to give rise 
to a body ol cognate- legends and traditions and 
a simiLajf trend of theological, if not philosophi¬ 
cal, argumentation, Mothor vrorship in India had 
a chequered history, deriving or developing new- 
colour and tone in the course of its passage thiough 
the PnrfiTpc ages ^ new ideas of the Mother assO' 
ciatad wdth new forms of worship developed and 
establiahed theiuselvas against the older back¬ 
ground. Amidsit all the diversities of notions and 
beliefs, the unity of the religious purpose aimed 
at by the real worshippers of the Mother—the 
sddhafMis (spiritual aspirants)—was Tnaintained. 

Belief in some form ot other in the mother god¬ 
dess is to be found in the good old days of many 
of the races, Semitic, Hellenic^ Teutonic and 
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Gordie alike. But whai aiuglea India out id this 
matter is the contiimed history of the cult from 
the hoary past down to the modem timeSj and 
the way in which the lehgioua congeiouanesa, 
■developing and deepening round this Mother ooa- 
oopt, haa inauenced the thoughts and ideas of the 
whole nation through the ages. * 

Whetlier baaed on our primitive emotious of 
wonder and awe, or on our crude or refined value-, 
fiense, the element ot anthropomorphiam has, 
■according to the anthropologiats, to be recognised 
■as a motive force behind all religions phenomena. 
Moihex worship with ceremonies and ritualistic 
practices, according to them, developed as a reli¬ 
gious function under a particular social environ¬ 
ment based on a pTedominantly matriarchal 
social system, where the mother was the central 
figure or the nucleus of the social structure. Two 
factors were mainly responsible for this important 
position of the mother in the primitive society: ^ 
first, the economic role of women, and second, 
the absence of any rigid law or system of 
marriage, leaving a wide field for pi'omiscnity. 
Children, as social entities, had their social des¬ 
cription ox status mainly with rcierenee to the; 
mother, ajid inheritance was also m the line of 
the mother. Thia dominant position of the 
mother in society made her a symbol, as it were, 
■of power, social and economic. It may therefore ■ 
he presumed that when men of these matriarchal. 
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sociatiaSi mspireci by their primitiyc einotioii of 
wonder and awe^ began to eonceive of any Mgher 
Fiupeinatural being, they eonoeived it in the image 
of the mother. 

Coming to the qneistion of the evolution of 
Mother worship in India, it haa been pointed out 
by a. Bciiool bf anthropologista and sociologists 
that the whole cult with all its heterogeneous and 
tlieologieal fabricaUona may be regarded aa a. 
contribution to the comidex tsxttiie of the Hindu 
religion and culture maialy, if not solely, by the 
pre-Aiyans, or the non-ATynn aborigines. They 
hold that the major portion of what is known 
today Fi-s the l^akti cult or the Mother cult of 
India developeil wlien the social, cultural and 
religioue admixture among the Aryans and the 
aboriginal non-Aryans was sliuost complete 
.through a long process involving contact, conflict 
and compromiae. The Vedio religion, they would 
contend, is characterised by a predomiiinuce of 
the male gods, where mother goddasees may be 
said to be almost couspicuoua by their absence ur 
unimportance. This, they hold, is mainly due to 
the then prevailing patriarchal system in the 
Indo-Aryan society, Some again have held that 
traces of the mother geddeas aa a consort of the 
father god (Siva) are found in the Indue Civillaa- 
tion, by which is meant the probable pre-Aryan 
civilisation hypothetically constructed on the 
finds of Mohenjo-daro' and Harappa. Accepting 
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tills worltin^ liypoth 06 is tliftt there Gsisted at leatt 
m some parts ol India a rich pre-Aryan civilian, 
tiou, it has been swggei^ted that the nucleus of 
the mother goddess is to he found in igniale 
hgurines, some supposed to lie images of the 
Earth-goddess p and some the protoforra of the 
later direful goddess—Motlier italf. About the 
supposed Earth-goiidess it has been aaid, ''Now, 
it is well known tliat female etatuetteg akin to 
those from the Indus Valley and Balilchisthan 
have been found in largo iiunibers and over a 
wide rangR of oountTiea between Persia and the 
-lEgean, notably in Elam, Mesopotamia, Trans- 
caspia, Asia Minor, Syria ajid Palestine, Cyprus, 
Crete, the, Cycladiee, the Balkans and Egypt/-^^ 
The obvious suggestion is that this probable 
mother goddess of the Indus Valley preseutg no 
isolated hiafory of Mother worship, but indicates 
the existence of a widespread religious bolieJ, 

It will, in our opinion^ he hauardoua unde-r 
the existing condition of our knowdedge to assign 
to that hypothetical non-Aryan civilissation the 
origin of the Mother cult of the Indo-Aryans. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that the matri¬ 
archal struature of society had a great deal to do 
with the development of the religions conscioua- 
ncss and practices gathering round the Mother 
cult. Kobody will, we think, be 5o orthodox a» 

w \ flirJ a? fnrfrvj ChiUzffikut. edLlcd N Sii Mte 

MaratiflllK V(5l. I, p, 50, j ^ -w" 
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to refuse to reooguiae the contribiitioii of the 
alxjriginal a,nd other pre-Aryau races in ^ the 
davelopraent of the Mothci cult of the Hindu 
religion. We must not he led to hold supersti- 
tiously that the word non-Ary an or Indigenous 
almost eyiionymoue with the word eavage or bar¬ 
baric, We s]ioii,Ij(i al^o carefully note that whati' 
ever is ncm-Vedic ie not necessarily non-AryaJa^ 
and that the Vedas may not- represent' the whole 
of the old Aryan culture. 

2. PaOMINEBT MtyiUER GODDESSUS lU THE 
VEDIC LlTRRATUrtE 

To traoe the evolution of Mother worship in 
India we shall begin with the Vedas^ sinoe they 
are the earliest written records of the religion, 
literature and civiliEatiou of India. The Vedasn 
as we have hinted before, are dominated fay the 
male deities, and the female deities who make 
their appearance are often given but a secondary 
place. 

(I) ADIT I 

As one who- had a great possibility of becoming 
a, mother goddess of the Vedic period, mention 
tnay- first be made of the goddess Aditi. She is 
often, if not always, described as the mother of 
the gods id&v{i-‘fmiay She ig not only the mother 
of the gods, she is at times described OiS the 
Mother of the universe. This tradition of Aditi 
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being the mother of the gods is found continued 
H’vea in Uie PuraiiaiS ^ but in the religions histoiy 
of India H Aditi could not at any period establish 
hei'scif as a popular mother goddess. 

(II) PIlTHIVI 

Prom the point of view of the evolution of 
Mother woi'ship, the Jiiost importajit goddees 
seems to bo tho Eartii-goddess, who has been in- 
vokod as the ‘Great Mother'. If has to be noted 
that when Mother Earth h invoked or entreated, 
&ho is seldom praised alone, Imt ie almost in.sepa- 
rably related with Father Beavon (Dyaua); yet 
it has to be admitted that the greatness and gran^ 
deur of Mother Earth oontmanded reverential 
praises from her sons, with whom the offering of 
songs was the real worship. "Great is our Mother 
Earth (R^^Veda^ 1, 33) fhg exclamation 

of the Vedifl poets, .Father Heaven, and Mother 
Earth were invoked to bestow on men a luzuriant 
growth of cropa, food and riches; they were 
voked to redeem them from all great sins and also 
to vouchsafe prosperity, happmess. valour, pro¬ 
geny and longevity. They were entreated to pro¬ 
tect the people in war, and it was added, ■'■'Let not 
Mother Earth got angry with us at any Ume.^’ All 
motherlj^ feeling, tender affection^ generosity of 
heart and forbearance were attributed to Mother '' 
Earth, of whom the poets were proud to be the 
children, and tho vastness, variety, reaouTcahjd-^ 
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naas and fertility of Mother Earth find innumer¬ 
able patterns of expression. We find a- furthei' 
development of this idea of Mother EaJfth in the 
hymn to the Earth of the A (lEd.l-lS), 

where it la said, “Truth and ^eatnees, the light 
and the formidable^ consecration, penance, Ei'ah- 
man (Supreme) and saoriflcft sustain the Earthy 

. she (the Earth) bears tlie herbs of various 
potency—let the Earth be spread out for us, be 
pioapcrons for us. On her are the ocean, the 
rivers—tlie waters i on her all food and plough- 
fields ; on her flouriah those that breatlie and 
stir ; . . . . let that Earth grant us all prosperity. 
The’immortal heart of this Earth, covered with 
fruth, is in tlie highest firtnament'—let that Earth 
assign to us brilliancy, strength, in highest 
royalty. On her .the circukting waters flow the 
stame, night and day, without failure let- that 
Earth yield ua nillkrthen let her eprinkle us wilh 
splendour . . . Earth la Mother^ 1 arn Earth a son, 

. TJion hast become great, a great station; 
great is thy- trembling, stirring, quaking; great 
Indra defends thee unremittingly. Do thou, O 
Earth, make us shine forth as in the aspect of 
gold; let no one soever hate ua.''^ In this tone of 
intimacy and reverence liEitl the sages bowed 
down to Mother Earth and paid her homage. 

1 The Ji^rnn ii itVEH in portMuH. Thc EziBlisl» rtiUerLivft of W. O- 
WliitneY Has been roHiontJ witH i^iLtratlons here nua iHew. 
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T,s Sky-Fathor and the Eartb- 

Mother may, hov^ever, bo Raid to be a common 
feature of all the andent roligions, FertillEintr of 
the Earth-Mother by- the Sky-Eather through the 
raina ig a qommon belief acquiring a religious sig¬ 
nificance almost from the tla^Vn of human 
cdviliaation. 

Attention has further been drawn to the fauf 
^at the belief in and worship of this Mother 
Earth may be taken as a dominant feature of the 
religions of moat of the aboriginal tribes of India 
But having i-egard to the fact that this belief in 
Mother Earth, even as an article of faith, was 
almost a common belief with the ancieut people, 
there is no necessity for affiliating the Vedic con¬ 
ception of Mother Earth to a Bdmilar conception 
in Indus Ciyillation, or the poEf-'Vedic develop- 
raent of the idea in Indian religions to the similar 
belief in the aboriginal tribes. 

Bo far as the Vedic pantheon is concerned. 
Mother Earth had, indeed, but a minor place in it; 
but in spite of this, she deservag our attention be- 
eauee in the Rajjiawn^, Sita the moat exquisite 
and at the siune time the most suggestive symbol 
for agTlculture, Ir depicted as the daughter of 
Mother Earth and coming to man directly from 
her when man wag furrowing the field. In some 
of the finest poems of Tagore ou Mother E^h 
ithff same Indian mind manifestg itself. 

In the Aitffrey^ BraJtTrmna (B. 5) the earth iff 
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idfintifled with fipi- in somt) of the later TJpa- 
niaads also ihe. earth has beers identihed with 
' the godde&s SrT or Lakami, the goddess of harvest' 
and fortune. As the goddess the earth has 
been eulogized as the sovereign goddess and 
homage has been paid to her. In the Pura^jic lite¬ 
rature the earth has frequently and variousiy 
been described as an a&pecf of the fiakti or the 
Great Mother, The earth is also described as a 
power or $akti associated with Vigpa (of, Bhu- 
devi)j and in the gcnlptural representations of 
Lord Visnu of the Gupta period and a few cen¬ 
turies f'oU'Owing it, the goddesses who are found 
associated with Lord Visnu on his either sitle ore- 
Sri and Bim, Or sometimes l^rls BhCi and KilSi.. 
In these repraeentations of later tunes Visnu 
seems ^to retain something of the old Vedic Sun- 
god, and Sri and Bhd may stand for two aspects 
of the Eai'th-goddesSj the aspects of prosperity 
and productivity. 

In spite of the myths and legends that shroud 
the origin of Durg& in the Euranos, and in spite 
of the philosophic grandeur she acquired, the 
paraphernalia of her worship that are prevalent' 
in India—and particularly in Bengal—betray an 
amalgam of the Furfl,nic goddess with the Eaith-. 
goddess. To be brief, we may incidentally men¬ 
tion 3 few etrikiag features. The first is that the' 
annual worship of the mother-goddess ‘ in 'her 
various aspeoU begins in autumn, which rnmrks 
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the begfinniijg of the harvest gaasou in Bengal, 
To the common run of people in Bengal, 
tha goddess Durga is popnlarly known as 
the autumnal goddess. In the autumnal wor-^ 
ship oi the goddess her first le-preaentativa ia 
the branch of a hilva {A^gle MijTTnelos) tree in 
which the goddess is to be first awakened. In the 
nm stage the representative of the goddess is the 
Navapatrikfi or something like a temnle figure 
made with a plantain tree and eight other plants 
and herbs. In the worship of this tvavapatrika 
hymna arc uttered in praise of all the plants and 
herbB separately, identifying the mother goddess 
with each of these plants and herbs. Mother has 
ofLftn been identified in her worship with rice 
the staple food of a subatantial 
portion of the Indian sub-continent. An epithet’ 
of Burga is SAkambhari, which means 'the herb- 
Aouiishing goddess'. She is worshipped also as 
Annapfirna or Annadfi, which maans the goddode 
of food. During the spring she is worshippod 
as the spring godde&a (Vflaanti Devi), In the 
autumnal worship of the goddess in the form 
of Laksmi, the goddess oi harvest and for¬ 
tune, the aforesaid NavapatrikBr iE taken. fa 
some parts of Bengal as the best repreaenUtive df 
the goddess and, as a matter of fact, is worshipped 
as the goddoGS, All these will go to prove how 
the Mother, in later time&, was identified with the. 
h'amesj goddess and the goddess of fertility;, who 

15414 
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again is nottdnE but a particular aapect of Moth&r 
Earthy 

Another important fact already noted by pro¬ 
minent gchola-TB is that tba Mother DurgS. or 
Candl of the Purflnic Age bag often been etyled 
as Bhtamari or Bhramari, tf., the female bee i 
±hi 0 alao seeme to be due to am unconscious identi- 
bcation of the goddess Durgft with the Mother 
Earth, In the Vedas, Mother EaJth has varioilsly 
been aasociated with honey ■ she yieldg honey, she 
diacharges honey, overflows with honay, she is 
honey herself. Being thus the depository of all 
sorts of honey {water, milk, juice, eto.) &he was 
oopceived as the bee. As a matter of fact, "tbe 
Earth appears In the Taiitii^ya as 

identical with sarayhd, and s&raghd is the bee 
according to the Amara-kosha/''^ 

It ig customary in some parta of Bengal to 
worship on the last day of the month of Pausn (iA., 
mid- January) tb^i presiding deify of one^s ances¬ 
tral abode and of com fields ; though the deity 
in the BrahmanicaJ version is a male delty^ she is 
a femaJe deity with many of the village people. 
It may be noted that at the end of summer and 
the beginning of the rainy season a religious vow. 
^AjTtbupaol) is observed (specially by Hindu 
widows)^ when cooked food is strictly prohibited 
so as not to hurt or disturb Mother Earth, who ie 


1 a K. a\ktk\t. Tht Mi>thtr Cnnliltit. 
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believed to be tbea in her periods. Ptobably, after 
flummer, the fiiat laio makea Mother Earth Wdy; 
for conceiving the next crop, which fact has been 
religiously construed aa above. ^ l^ilkgea in many 
parts of India abound with Local village deities, 
popularly known aa Grama-devataa^ who are 
most frequently female deities. It has been sug¬ 
gested that probably manv of these repieaent 
some form of Mother Earth originally worshipp. 
ed by the non-Aryan aborigines. Thus the 
worship of Mother Earth in India hag a conti- 
nuoua history from the Vedlc times. 


{Ill) saeasvati 

Of^the other Vedlc goddesses, particular men¬ 
tion may be made of the goddess Ssjaavati, who 
is ono of the most important goddesses of Indi^ 
flfill worahipped on a wide scale. Origin^y she 
waa aji_ important and sacred river in the 
Vedic Age, and .then she became a tlvex-goddesH- 
The cool, transparent ajad tasteful water of the 
rivers was frequently compared to the milk of the 
affectionate mother, which nouriaheg men aa 
their beat drink, both being signified by the game 
word poyas. This tendency of holding the riveiB 
aa mothers, coupled with the tendency to deify 


^ „ ttw Be,™ of HiE Molh«r 
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eeeiii 9 to have been responeible ^or the oru 
giji and development of the worahip of the riwr- 
goddesaefe of lndi&. The river Gahga {Ganges) is 
ceTeiiioiiiouBl 7 worahipped ag a mother goddess j 
and in aome paTta of Bengal her ■worship foima 
ah eaaential part, of the religiws ceremonies th^it 
accompany the matriinonial function in an ortbo- 
doiK Hindu family. A Beries of legendB in the 
PuTftnic Ago has made the Gauga a full-fledged 
mother goddees, asBOciated in, one way or another 
with thfi Trinity—Brahmft, Vi^u and Siva^ and 
it la sincerely believed by a large section of the 
Hindug even today that one will attain eternal 
peace if one can paas the last few hours of one’^s 
life iiaif-iromersed in the waters of the Gahga. 
We may note here .the other Hindu custom of oon- 
e^ing the ashes of the cremated body to the holy 
water of the Gahga. The river- Yamuna (Jumna) 
is mythically associated with the Sun-god.as his 
daughter, Imt l^er prestige as a goddess seems to 
regt more on her association with the heavenly 
cowherd ItT^pa, who had his love'dalliancsa with 
Uie ODwherdeseeB of Vmclavana on the bank of 
the Yamuna. 

The historical development of the river Saraa* 
vatE took a different course. The hymns in praise 
of the river SarasvatJ in the and the 

homage paid to her often induce one to believe 
that.f^araavati was not always regarded as a mere 
river 1 there was a latent belief in a pTesiding deity 
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-over the riveT, Id one verse oi the i^g-Veda, 
Sarasvati has been praised as the best, among tbe 
motJiera, best among tbe rivers and befit also 
anoong the goddesses, and as such she had a abare 
in the oblationfi offeiod! in the Bacrifices. In the 
nest phase of her evolution ’^e find her identified 
with vdc or word, and that became the tuining 
point in her evolution as the goddess of learning 
not only in India, but algo in some other neighbrnir- 
mg or eastern countries like Tibet, Java and 
Japan, where stone images of the goddess have 
been discovered. It is philosophically held that 
.the river SarasvatT repreaents the stTeam of 
JmowJedge of the otornal One, and aa soch she is 
the Logos, the Indian synonym for wbioh is 'Oac, 
and thus could Sarasvati, the river, be identified 
with In the Vedic litsTatuie the goddess 
Saraevati is often associated with two other god¬ 
desses, Idft and Bharati i the commentators have 
sometimes interpreted the three goddessafl as 
three aepeete of the same goddess of speech. It is 
said that at one time both the Grandhnrvas (celes¬ 
tial minstrels) and the gods tried to win over the 
Vag-devi by pleasing and propitiating her by 
songs and by playing on the lyre. The&e legendfl 
will give us the clue as to how Sarasvati began to 
evolve as the goddess of learning and of all fine 
arts in later times. . / 

Sarasvati is generally deaci'ibed- as a 6110w- 
white goddess with white gajments, and 'eveSfjT 
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.ttung associated vfitb her la ’wbiio in keeping with 
her purity. . In her most widely accepted icon ot 
the pregent day ahe is seated on a whits sw^ as 
her vehicle {vdhana}.^ 

. . In the age of the Puranas the tendency was, 
AH in the case of all other mother goddesses^ to 
have the conception of Saiaaviat! assimilated with 
tho conception, of ftakti ; as a result Savasvati 
was conceived as a pnirtieular aspect of the one 
^ 1 -pervadlng Power—the Gmat Mother. The 
most famous and saorod of all the manims, coin- 
posed in the gayaiti- metro and daily recited many 
times by the Brahmins, "We meditate on that ven¬ 
erable divine lustre of the I-ord who is the genera- 
mtor of all—the earth, the interinediafe atmos¬ 
phere and the heaven,: may He direct out iatelli- 
gancel”—became personified later as the goddess 
Gayatrf, as tlic wife of Brahms (the primordial 
CreatorJj and as the mother of the four .Vedas; 
and in later days this Gayatrl bocame identified 
with Sarasvati, the Vag-devi.“ According to one 

T lltough SuiuvaKi 3;]. lliis Jitoddui at oC l3t£.T days is saU 

la poifEla Ibt iwan ai ber vflfcnnR, JJw swan is uoE tlK Duly VBftafUI ot the 

loddet] [hiQiithcait tlu 3^. I[juibp: of (bo ^nddesE. liilve Ikcii discovered 
where lbs lion Is the yHfiBha: Id sonjo ■m3^ kuiut ir Soviih Irtdia 

pic soddH3 ii foiiDid tcaCed on the i>ea««l: liie L^mh I 3 b1u> round as LIia 
yVwna iif (he poddeu, Bod Lanib3 were ofien saeriGced to hei. Thtsfr 
bmoteo tier (Bverw nfimities. 

3 It in*/ hn pairied iMif 111 Uiif conneetioji tlBt Ihc word Jjn'jn 
whidi LI Ibfi Gnt eonipiMertt p3jt the. word Snjnjvitf whs taken by 
tome of the Hxmneojiatojj is a syjuMvm for liisire; 3iC9!?Tdiiig tc (but 
iateriireEXiHi SirisvEll tnesas (fas Eoddess ot Igstw. 
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interpTetation, tho goddess Ga,yatTi is the lumi- 
noTiB emanation (bhargas) of the infinite power of 
.the original One in three aspooEs in the three parts 
of the day, uia., as Gayatri in the morning, m . 
Savltri at noon and aa SaTstavail in the ovaning, 

As the goddoHS of learning she is aometimjea 
said to be the daughter of Brahma—the origi¬ 
nal creative a^ent—emanating from his mind 
she ie again described as the 
wife or the Sakti of Brabmfi, and as such, she haa^ 
like Brahma^ the swan as her carrier, Some where 
she is deecjlbed as emanating from tho mouth of 
Sri somewhere as tiie daughter of Siva by 

Durga. In the worship of Mother Durga in 
autnmnj Lak^mi and Sarasvati accompany the 
Mother as the two daughters; or the three may- 
represent the Safciifi of Siva, Yi^u and Brahmft,, 
As Sakti, Saraavafl haa been associated with each 
□f the Trinity-—Brahma, Vi^nn and Siva—by 
turn, Barasvati finds a place as an important! 
goddess in Buddhism as well as in Jainiam with 
varying ioonographiral details. In later Bud¬ 
dhism, however, she is generally associated with' 
MaujniSri, the god of learning. In the Buddhist 
liturgical tesits she is variously desc-ribed as 
Maha-Sai^vatl, Aryavajra-SaTasvatij Vajravlna- 
Saraavati, Y'ajra-Sara,dS., etc. She presents a 
variety of names and iconographical differences 
^in Jainism well. 
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<IV) 6Rr 

It will riot be out of place, we ihiak, to jnake 
here a brief survey ef the evolutioii of the woishipi 
of another mother goddess, Lalr^inl or Srij, the 
goddess of wealth and beauty. Her origin is 
traced to the fifteen verses, kogivn aa the hymn 
.to Sri found appended to the regular: 

-eoilecfion of hymns of the fifth liook of the 
Ve£ta. These verses were referred to fn the old 
texits of the early PaficarMra VaiF.navas and in 
many of the older Furfinas. Id the Si.‘i“&'ukta the 
goddsBa Latgmi or Sri is described as of the 
colour of a red lotus,, seated on a red lotus and 
wearing a garland of red lotuaes, and is herself 
called the deity of the lotus {Padmii}. She is 
approached through the sacrificial fire to bestow 
on her devotees gold and domegtic animaJe like 
cows and horses, to vouch safe healthy wealth, a 
good harvest, l)eauty, name and fame. The Af/ni 
Fvrana traces four hymns of the gofidess in the 
four VedaSp In the W'/rzid {31. '22} 

T.flk f mi and Sri are said tp be two wives of Aditya ‘ 
we find a curroboration of it in the Taittiriya 
school also. The Sat^patha BrahmaTia makes 
Lak^ml emanate from Prajapati (BraJima). Oil’;, 
gin ally, however, Lak^ni or firi was most pro¬ 
bably a harvest godclesi:, and as a matter of faefj 
we find her identified wtfh the earth in the 
Aituf'sya Reference to the worship 

of Sri is found in the of' Bddhfl^^ 
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yanfi. She ia referred to in a few verses of the 
Ramdyana and the Mahd^hdrata. linages of Sri 
or Lak^i are found in Bharhut and. some other 
Buddhist centres ; her image and. refeience are 
found in a seal and some inscriptions of the Gupta 
period/ It seems .that the worship of Lak^mi as 
ft-mother goddess became established during the 
Gupta period. 

The history of the motlier godciefia Lak^mi 
seems to have taken a bifurcated course. Qd the 
one hand she became associated with Visnu (as 
.the ail-pervading iiltimate Lord) as his on 

the other hand abe seems to have come down to 
us in her original nature as the harvest. goddess 
as associated with Mother Earth. The annual 
worship of the mother goddess falls on the 
■antumnal fuU-iooon day (Imown as the Kojftgarl 
Pilrpimfl), whsgi^ in some parts of the country,- 
she is worshipped in the Kavapatrika referred to 
before. She is deacribod in her worship aa of the 
nature- of corn and i-cgarded aa the presiding 
deity of the domestic, realm as well aa the com 
field. A good number of Hindus, particulnrly the 
women-folk of the- family, worship her as the dom- 
eatic goddeaa of fortune and beauty. A vow is often 
observed in Bengal every Thursday in the even¬ 
ing, when all womenfolk of the family gather to 
recite versified stories proclaiming the power and- 

l Dr. H. C. HBvetiauilinji, fc/r ihr itf the 

fjfstory^ifj lire Vatinava Sepl. 
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glory ol the mother goddesar In social arid domes- 
tia lifOn womsTi of gentleneas and beauty, of 
unimj^achablfl character and other domes tic and 
aocial Tfirtnee,. are often leapeoted aa incarnations 
of the goddOBS LakamT herself. 

■ The philoaophio conception of the mother 
goddess Lah^mi is fi rat found el aLorately ex¬ 
pounded probably in the literature of the Fafica- 
rfttra achool of the early Vai^iavaa. Here Yi^u aa 
Y^udeva .(the all-pervading Lord) is tho Supreme 
Being ■ wh.6 possesgea infinite power in the form 
of knowledge, will and activity.; This alhpervad- 
ing power of thn all-pervading Lord is Lak^i- 
Though ultimately one and the Bame wUb tho 
Lord, she presents a semblance O'! duality in non- 
diiality.- In the Purfinie literature we have a mass 
of legends and speculations concerning the origin 
of the goddess and her exact nature aE the power 
and oonaort of Visuu. Laksmi is sometimes seen 
here as particularly associated with a Bpecial 
aspect of Lord Vi^nu, the fs'arayana aspeot, the 
Lord of the cosmos resting on the Seaa snake in 
the , ocean of causal potency. 

This Lak^mi or $ri as the mother goddess 
played a very. important part In some of tbe 
Yai^navite iieota of India, particularly in the 
V*4gavism of the South. The Sri sect cf Vai^na- 
vism, as the name itself will indicate, laid great 
stTME on this mother aspect of the VisnU'^akti. 
Just as in our domeistie life the mother atanda 
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somewhat like an inteimediary between the 
father and the son, so does Lakami stand ag an 
infeTmediary between God and the Jivas {beings), 
making the farmer eompa&aionate and merciful 
fo the latter and the latter dutiful and devoted to 
the foTmer. 

fV) DEVX 

Of the Vedic hymns, the hundred and twenty- 
fifth hymn of the tenth m&nd^a (Book) of the 
Rg-Ved^ haa, in later timafl,-acquiied a notability 
^ being the origin of the Mother cult of India, 
and as such it is well known as the Devi-aukta-, 
or the hymn to the mother gotldees. The whole 
hymn is an ecstatic exelajuation of Vac, the 
daughter of the sage Ambhirift; through self- 
illumination she realised her complete identity 
with the great One {Eiahman)^ In sueh a state 
■she exclaimed, "It is I (aa identical with Erah- 
jnan) who move in the form of the Rudras, the 
Vasua, the Adityaa and all the other goda; I aup. 
port both Mitra and Varunu. Agnl and Indra, and 
the two Alvins. I support the foe-degtroying Somti 
■(Moon), Tva^tr, Phsan and Bhaga; I bestow on 
the institutor of the saerifiep, ready with obla¬ 
tions and offering homage to the gods, deaerving 
wealth, I am the aoveraign power fovet all the 
worlds), beatowei of all wealth, co^gniaant (of the 
supreme Being), and the first among those to 
■whom sacTificial homage ia to be oS^redj'the gods 
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in all places worship but me, wtio am diverse in 
form and permeate everything. Whoever eats 
food, or sees, or breathes, or hears what is spoken, 
does it through me; those who do not know me 
thus perish. Hear, O worthy one, what I tell of 
—which should be known through, faith and 
reverence. I myself am telling you of this (the 
truth), which is respected by gods and men ^ike; 
whom I will, I make great, I make him the 
Creator, I make him the seer, I make him the 
genius. I bend the bow of Rudra for slaying the 
ferocious enemy of the Brahmanas; I wage war 
to protect the good, I pervade heaven and earth. 
I give birth to the infinite expanse overspreading 
the earth; my birth-place is in waters deep in the 
sea; therefrom do I permeate variously all the 
worlds, and touch the heaven above with my 
body. It is I who blow like the wind creating all 
-the worlds; I transcend the heaven above. I trans¬ 
cend the earth below—this is the greatness I 
have attained.'* 

'The T' refers to the poetess of the hymn 
through whom the almighty glory of the primal 
Being has been proclaimed and with which she 
apparently identifies Herself, 

(VI) RATRI 

Another Vedlc hymn which is also associated 
witii the Mother cult of later daya is the hymn to 
the NighC. the hundred and twenty-seventh’ 
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hymn -in the tenth mandala of the Rg-Veda, 
Here the Night has been invoked as a goddess 
{devl) who is the daughter of the heaven above 
who pei-vades the worlds, who protects all beings 
from evils and gives them peaceful shelter in her 
lap just like the affectionate mother. This Night- 
goddess has been invoked also in the later Sama- 
vidhdna Brahmaiyi (3. 8. 8). where we find some 
of her traditional descriptions as the mother 
goddess. In later Purapic texts the Night is ex¬ 
plained as coming forth from the vidya (creative 
power) of Brahman, and she is called Bhuvanos- 
vari (the sovereign power over the worlds). The 
feminine conception of ratn (night) is found in the 
Brahmanas. In Tftntrika philosophy, however, 
the night or the moon often symbolizes Sakti or 
the feminine aspect of the one.-non-dual truth of 
which the day as the sun represents the male 
aspect (Siva). It has to be noted in this connec¬ 
tion that there are various aspects of the Moon- 
goddess described in the Vedic literature. Sini- 
vftll and Kuhu stand for the first and the second 
part respectively of the nowmoon day, while 
Anumati and Rska represent those parts res¬ 
pectively of the full-moon day {Aitareya Brdh- 
mana, 7. 11; Mahdbfuarala, 8. 34.32). It has even 
been suggested that most of the ancient goddesses 
were originally moon-goddesses, but developed 
later into goddess of fertility and generation. It 
is worthy of note also that many epithets, ending- 
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with the word rStn have been given to Durga m 
the Candi chapters of the M&rkandeya Purarm. 

(VII) AMBIKA, UMA, DURGA 

Coming to the other Vedas, which are gene¬ 
rally taken to be later in point of time, we find 
the mention of the goddess Ambika m the 
Vdjasaneyi Samhitd {White Yajur-Veda, 3, 5 ), 
where Ambika is addressed as the sister of the 
god Rudra and is invoked to come and partake 
of her share in the sacrifice along with Rudra. 
The invocation is repeated in the Taittirrya 
Brahmana (1. 6. 10. 4). In the Maitrayarn 
Samhitd (1, 10. 20)‘ this Ambika has been said 
to be the sister as well as the yoni (mother ? female 
counterpart?) of Rudra. In the TaiUifiya Brdh- 
marui (1. 6. 10. 4) and both the Maitrayat^l and 
th^Kathaka Sarfihitd this Ambika as the sister of 
Rudra has been identified with the autunrn. 
Commentators have also identified Ambika with 
the autumn, which betrays the fact that she wi^ 
originally a harvest goddess; and when this 
Ambika became identified with Durga, the 
autumnal worship of the goddess became a 
widespread custom. We find a reference to the 
goddess Durga of the colour of fire in an appendix 
to the Bg-Veda (Khila 10. 127) as also in the Tait- 
tiriya Irany^ika (10. 1. 2). The HiranyakeH 

1 vedic Ko<», qiKXed in The Mother Coddtu, p. «0f. 

by S. K. DikibH. 
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G^ya-^iitra mentions the name of the goddess 
Bhavftm aater on taken to be the wife of Siva 
who was CEdled Ehava) to whom saorificial 
oSei'iuge wetQ prescribed. The Miikhayan^ 
(Hhya-initra mentions BheuirakflJi (eenarally 
idantified with Candi and sometimes with Saraa- 
Tati) as an insignificant goddess. 

In the Atharva-Veda we find a hymn (6 331 
addiessed plainly, to the great mother goddesa 
Two things may be specially noted in the 
nymnj vis, that .the great- goddess ig the under’ 
lying bTilliani^ and power in everything that 
possesses brilliance and power, and that she ia 
the mother even of Intlra, that is, the power 
underlying the might even of the mighticat of the 
We next oome across this great goddess in 
.the Kena Upanisad, where also lha goddess, daaaJ- 
ing in her .divine splendour, reveals heraelf to ^ 
Indra, the foremost of the gods. The goddese 
expl^ned -fo Indra that the great incempre- 
hensible One that gave victory to the gods against 
the Agur^ (demons) was none but Braiimau 
Itself, which was the real power behind every¬ 
thing and should in all coses be glorified. 

Two points of great historical importance 
shotild not escape onr eyes. In the first place, we 
see that the goddess was namerl Uma., one of the 
moat famous names of the great goddess of Indian 
Secondly, Uma is qualified by the word huima- 
which has been philosophically interpreted 

6 
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as of the golden hue, but which may historically 
be interpreted as belonging to the mountain 
Himavat, i.6., the HimAlayas. Uinft seems to be 
a word of very obscure origin, and the proposed 
derivations are either arbitrary or esoteric. Thus- 
it has been held that the vowel u means Siva, 
and mS means to measure; the goddess who mea¬ 
sures i*>iva, that is, the ^akti of Siva, is called 
Umft. Kalidasa says in his Kumdra-sambhavet 
that P&rvati (the goddess as the daughter of the 
mountain) was dissuaded by her mother Menaka 
from resorting to austere penance for Siva with 
the words “m, md” (Oh, don’t), and hence is the 
name Uraft for Parvatl. The Hari-vamia gives 
her original name as A.parpa. The view that 
Uma represents a variant of the syllable Om (the 
Pranava) composed of the letters a, u and m and 
as such stands as the first symbol for the mani¬ 
festation of the unmanifest, seems to be a later 
esoteric interpretation. The Babylonian Ummu or 
Umma. the Accadian. Ummi, and Dravidian 
Umma can be connected with each other and with' 
UmA—all standing for the motirer goddess.^ In 
the coin of Huvi^ka the goddess is found aa 
‘Ommo’. The epithet Haimavati used as an 
adjective most probably had some reference to her 
association with the Himalayas, either as her 
father or as her abode. In the Puranic Age she 


1 S. K. Dikthit, Th$ Mother Goddess. 
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is found ^l^ieociflted ^vith othijr mountains ar 
peaks, o.g, tho Vindliyas. She is sometimes agaO' 
eiated with Mount Mandfir^. or Mem, or Kailaaa. 
The moat common epithet F^atl (or GiTija,) 
attached to the great mother gtMidesa of India; 
lends support to the belief .that ahe waa originally 
a mountain godciega like the ancient mother god¬ 
desses of other countries. Parvati is also asao^ 
dated with the lion as her vehicle (vahana), as 
some of the ancient mothetr goddesaeg of etheii 
countriee were. 

Though no other direct mention of the goddess 
Uma is found in the Aranyakas or the Tipanii^ads, 
commentaLors have profeased to discover UmE, 
in ft tew passages of the Aratiyakaa. Thus the 
great commentator SfiyanSctLi’ya explained the 
word of the TaUt^ri^a Ara^jfakas as the 

Lord accompanied by Tima vartor 

mdnah)^ where Uma afanda for the Kjiow’ledge of 
Brahman-. Mahidhara in ids conameniarv on the 
Vajasaneyl Samhitd and Bhatta-bhflskara MiSra 
in hia commentary on the TtnitiTxja. Sa^mMtd also 
explain the word as shown above'’ The 

w^ord Ambihl-patsye (to the lord of Ambikfl) ie 
found in the .iTan^akat which has its 

variant as Um^paUttr^ (the lord of Uma) in the 
Southern recension. The Yajnifel Upsnisad^ 
attaohed to the Taiuinya Aranyaka, contains the 


L Pcng/AlL Vr.fi'tf-Jtoja. 
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famous G&yatn of the goddess Durga/ viz. “We 
know the goddess Katyayanl (another name of 
Durga, of which we shall speak later on), we 
meditate on the goddess Kanya-kumari (another 
name for Durga): may that godddess Durga direct 
•us 1” This text and similar other texts like the 
^k-pariMsta (appendix to the Rg~Veda)^ Bahvrca 
Uponisad-, dray ana Vpani-^ad, Devi Upanisad 
etc. do not seem to have any claim to be recognized 
as older texts than the Puranas. 

It is difficult to say' with any degree of cer¬ 
tainty if any ceremonial and ritualistic worship 
of the mother goddess in any of her popular forms 
as Durga, Candi or Kali was current in India 
during the Epic Age, we mean roughly the ages of 
the Rdmayana and the Mahdhhdrata. In the first 
canto of the Rdmayarui, however, we find mention 
of the goddess Uma, who is described as the 
daughter of the mountain Himalaya by his wife 
Mena (Menaka) and as the sister of-the river 
Ganga. This Uma is said to have been given in 
marriage to.Mahadeva (Siva) and is called in the 
Rdmdyana the great goddess as the consort of 
Mahadeva. The story has been repeated also in » 
MahdbMrata. We may further notice the men- 

‘ 1 Corrapofiding to the Vedic paltem of th« Cdyo/rT mmtra, most 

'o£ tbe fodi sod goddessei of l«t«- times were credited with e OSyattl 
mm$ra. These geoerally possesit three parts: in the firet pert It it said. 
**We know the fod or goddess” (ridtrtahe) ; in the second part, “We 
meditate on hkn or her” (dATmoW), and the third part sayv. “May he 
or she direct os!” (pmeoddyflt). 
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tion of tlio goddess Liik^jmi or So several times in 
the Rdm 4 y(ma ganei'iilly as the ^akti of Vianu. 
In the Sauptikaparva of the Mahdbkarat^i we find 
a dssoription of the dreadful goddess KEli with 
black oomplexioii, red eyes and faoo and body ■ 
besm&ared with blood and a noose as wea]Mn, 
Sho is the Night of destruotioai (Kala-ra-tri, and 
hence perhaps the assoeiation of the great mothar 
goddess with the hymn to the Night of .the Rg-. 
Veda) —the goddasa of degtmctioii. In thia oon- 
nectiou we may refer to the Vedie goddess Nirrti, 
who 1 e alao described in the Brilimana literature 
as a blaok and terrible goddess—the god dees of mis¬ 
fortunes—who is the generatrix and is fond of the; 
cremation ground, 

In tile MahdbftdTata there is also the mention 
of the worship of .the motbor goddeas aa Katya- 
yani (and a somewhat detailed description of her^ 
by Pradyunma and also a Iiymu to the goddeas 
Candi by AniTuddha. The most important^ how¬ 
ever, is the hymn .to .the goddeas Durga by King 
Yudhi^thira. The hymn contains a,Dme descrip- 
.tione of the goddesa with which we ar& famlliaT in 
the F uranic Age- In some recensiona of the text 
we find another hymn to Durga chanted by 
Arjona at the instance of Sri KTsna. Scholars 
have doubted the authenticity of some at least, if 
not all, of these nefereuces in .the Mdhdbhdrsta. 

This Uma or PSjrvati, the Indian mountain 
goddeas,. seems to be the basis of the' Furtnic 
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magna mater , with whom most of the other 
mother goddesses, mostly indigenous in origin, 
were associated, or in whom, we may say, moat 
of them have merged themselves. The evolution 
of the idea and philosophy of dakti greatly, 
helped this process of identification and unifi¬ 
cation. As the Sakti is fundamentally one, the 
mother must also be one; the mothers were 
necessarily intermingled and unified. Um& or 
P&rvati as the consort or the inseparable counter¬ 
part of Lord Siva seems to have attained wide 
prominence by the beginning of the Christian 
era. UmfirMahe^vara or Hara-Parvati drew 
almost universal respect in India as the primor¬ 
dial Father and Mother. Kalidasa began his 
great epic Raghu-vav[iia with a salute to Parvati- 
Parame^vara, the Mother and Father of the uni¬ 
verse, who are said to be eternally and insepa¬ 
rably related to each other just as a w'ord and its 
meaning are. In the Kumdra-sambhava he nar¬ 
rates how Uma obtained MahAdeva as her hus¬ 
band through austere penances. In this work of 
K&lidasa we come across other very popular 
names of Umft, viz. Gaurl (yellowish white), 
Aparnft (during her penance for Lord Siva, not 
taking as her food even the leaves—parno—that 
fell from the trees). In this text wo find mention 
also of the divine mothers,* who attended the 

I The divine motben (Mttaikb Of MllL|:kAs) ere fcncrally 
•even in number, viz. Brihmi, or Brzhmfiid. Mihe^varf, Kaumlrl, VeisQOvf, 
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nuirriago procession of and the direful god¬ 
dess K&li of fhje colouT of deE'p dark clouds ’with 
her garland of human skulls followed these 
divine mothers. This description of is 

reposted in the 

In the K^umaTa-samWiai)^ ’we find reference 
to Dak^a'a daughter Sati attending a Vedic sacri¬ 
fice arranged by her father, to which her hiis' 
hand Siva waa not invited, and committing sui' 
oido. because of the insult offered to him by her 
father, ’with the determination of becoming the 
wife of Siva in her ne]rt birth; accordingly-j in her 
next birth aa Umk, she obtained Siva once more 
as her husband by dint of au&tere penance. 

As for the other fitexary records which contain 
reference to the ’worship of the mother goddess in 
some of her many forms, mention may be Tnade 
of the prose works V^savadattd of Subfm.dhu 
(sixth or beginning of seventh century) and 
Kad&Triban and Harsa-cas'Ha of Bflnshhatta, 
(seventh century?), Gaud&vaha (a Prakrit work 
by V&kpatir^ja of the eighth century) and Mdiatir- 
Mddkavfif a famous drama by Bhavabhtili, pio- 


VfiiGliI. nr AinSrT or M^hcndcl &Jijd taiouoijii, Si>roetimM 

HUmbCr Ja ELven ss aT«£ oociijELipKE CVCD tS: kUCCCO, WB Jlud meotign 
oi thCK MBtrkGs Jn (he M3JiibbB.ra[a., wbEne Hie Jind tlKll Ic oE 

Atb-odijis on SkandBj aofi. ot Mubaileva. Bein.^ ciosd/ awcUrljed wJQt 
SivB, divjiK nuotbuB famio into pn^mEniia Jr ihe Pur^s add 

Um T^uu, puS in rd^rcseniticd Hue Emr M<yifiEr liendf or 

WCM trfiared m btr Mjrtcts. In TfilKrifcB HmJ/iLUEfl. howETET, iAa 
MHtl'kBi (LtlumBd n. dEEp aiEdllicqncE, ('o- which 'R? aluU CDilrie lu&E Ofl, 
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bably of the eighth century. The mother god¬ 
desses that are described in these texts seem to 
be indigenous in origin and to have their 
worshippers mainly among the lower strata of 
the then Indian society, and they were to be pro¬ 
pitiated with animal sacrifices—with wine, meat 
and blood. The Gau^avaha, mentioned above, 
records the worship by the non-Aryan s^abaras of- 
Parna-^abarf—a goddess residing in the Vindhya 
mountain, who W6ks so named because of the fact 
thcU she wore only leaves (parna). In the Kadani’ 
bari of B&Qabhatta we find the worship of the 
goddess by the dabaras. Khila-Hari-vamsa (an- 
appendix to the Mahahhdrata) says that the god- • 
dess Durga was worshipped by savages like the 
.<$abaras, Barbaras and Pulindas, and that she 
was very fond of meat and wine. What seems to 
be beyond doubt is that roughly between the 
beginning of the Christian era and the tenth cen¬ 
tury A.D., many local and indigenous goddesses- 
pushed themselves from the social sub-strata to 
find a place in the Hindu pantheon, and by a pro- 
oees generalization, both religious and philo-- 
sophical, were fused together and treated as 
aspects of the one universal mother goddess. It 
is not, therefore, a fact, as is sometimes wrongly 
conceived, that the many mother goddesses are 
later emanations from the one mother goddess; 
on the contrary, the one mother goddess of the 
Puranic Age seems to be a consolidation of the 
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many mother goddeeseB—a cionaolidation brought^ 
about by the philosophy of j 

3. The Prinoiplk of Sazu 

It ie therefore proper that before dealing in 
detail with "the mother goddess of the PnriLriio 
period we should say a few words as to the ori¬ 
gin and development oi the idea of Sakti in' 
India. 

In the Indian idea of Sakti we find a happj^i 
blending of two elementa, one empirical and the 
other apeoulative. On the empirical side the idea 
of ^akti Is associated with the idea of cosmogony. 
It has been the rmcontTadicted espurience- of man 
from the dawn of bis understanding that there 
cannot be any origination whatsoever unless 
there is tlie union of the two—the male and the, 
female. Human analogy was natuially exte^^d-. 
ed to the origination of the universe as a whole* ^ 
and thus man came to the idea of the primordial 
Father and the primordial Mother. As we have 
seen, in the primitive condition of society the 
mother held the most important position, and 
thus the cosmic mother became the most impor¬ 
tant deity. In India, from the ages of the Indue 
Civilization of Mohenjo-daro and Ilarappa down 
to the present time^ the father God is represented 
by the Unga (the male symbol) and the mother 
Goddess by tho yoni (the female symbol). This, 
representation of i^iva^akd by the Unga-yom Is 
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A popular religious practice in India, and in most 
•of the ancient and modern temples of Siva the 
twin are worshipped in their symbolic represen¬ 
tations. In the Tantra literature (both Hindu and 
Buddhist) the Lord (Bhagvfin, the male deity) is 
symbolicaliy represented by a white - dot {sveta- 
hindu), thus suggesting the likeness with semen, 
while the Creatrix (Bhagavati, the female deity) 
is represented by a red dot (iona-hindu), to sug¬ 
gest the analogy with the menstrual blood con¬ 
taining the ovum. 

<<) In Pfiiloso^phy 

From the speculative side it was observed 
that everything that existed, existed by virtue of 
its power or powers. So dod, who exists as the 
oreatoT, preserver and destroyer of the universe, 
must possess infinite power through which He 
creates, preserves and destroys the universe. In 
fact, His very being presupposes infinite power 
by, virtue of which He Himself exists. This belief 
ia the power of God is a universal belief; but 
what lends it a specially Indian colour is the 
dominant tendency of the Indians to view this 
power or universal energy as siwnething like a 
female counterpart of the possessor of this power. 
This power or iakti, being conceive^ as a coun¬ 
terpart of the possessor of iakti, came to be re¬ 
cognized frankly as the consort of the possessor. 
This ia responsible for the fact that not only 
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fljnong the Sflktao (belie ^ors in ftakti in whatever 
form ae the- supreme deity) bait in almoat all 
other religiQua sects—the Salvaa (believers in 
^va as the supreme deity), the Ba-uras (believers 
in the Sun-'god as the supreme deity), the Gana- 
patyas (believera in Ganapati or Gaiiefia as the 
supreme deity) a-nd the Vai^avas (believers in 
Vi^u or any of hig incarnations as the supreme 
deity)—an impartant place is occupied by Satti. 
There i& seldom a god or a eejni-god or a de-mi- 
god of India of the Purfinie Age for whom a 
consort has not been conceived as the inaepaiahle 
Sakti, The same has been the case with all the 
gods, semi-gods and demi-gode of the later phase 
of Matayana Buddhism.' 

A strong belief in this Bakti has brought 
about a popular synthesis among contrary pbilo- 
aophies like Sfljpkhya, Vedanta, Vaisuavism and 
Tantrikism. Sarpkhya speaks of Purupa and Fra-, 
krti as two independent and ultimate reals whose 
interajction is, in fact, a mere attribution result 
ing from the accidental contact of the two. In 
the Pursujas and similar olher popular religious 
literature, Prakrti is plainly conceived as the 
female counterpaTt of Putusa, and as such the 
two reals have been practically Identified with 

J In dil£ CMinjection Ihe Followir^g bopt^ mil? 1» «>nFitl(cd^t 
<n Indiiin IcOfiography hy B. Hlm(acllflr>-yaj -(ii) QotH Off 

?fcjTlhern by A. CctLjf, (liiy Jfl TSfltrk 

by llU prBienl UJtbor. -' r 
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dakti and Siva of the Tantraa. Just in a similan 
manner the principle of mayd (illusion) of 
Vedanta has been conceived as the SakU of 
Brahman. These pairs have again been identi¬ 
fied with Vi^^iu and his Sakti, Lak^mi or Sri, 
with Kama and Sita, and still later with Kf^pa 
and Badha. Thus in the popular religious belief 
of India, Siva-Sakti of the Tantras, Puru^a- 
Prakrti of Samkhya, Brahraan-Maya of Vedanta, • 
and Vi^nu-Laksmi, Rama-Sita and Krgna-Radha 
of Va^navism all mean the same. 

’The philosophy of Sakti is clearly suggested 
by two passages in the JirliadaTanyaka Upani^ad 
(1, 4. 1, 3), where it is said that in the beginning 
vras the Atman (Soul) in human form, who could, 
never feel happy (i.e. enjoy himself through any 
prooess of self-realization), for he was all al(me. 
So he desired a second to him. His being was 
something like a neutral point where the ultimate 
principles of the male and the female lay unified 
in a deep embrace, as it were. This unified being 
divided himself into two—as the male and the 
female, which formed the first pair, and all the 
pairs of the universe are said to be replicas of this 
original pair. These passages of the Drhad- 
aranyaka Upanisad have been extensively made 
use of in the Furanas, in the Tantras as also in 
the later Buddhist and Vaisnava Sahajiya 
schools, in which the idea of Sakti played an im¬ 
portant part. Whatever has been created in this 
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jjhenoinaaiil process has 'been, created from the 
■union of the two—enei^gy anil matter, the consu¬ 
mer and the oonsumed. They mp-rosent the two 
■agpeota of the one non-dual truth—one internal 
■aud the other external—one illuminating, nn- 
-changeable and immortfil (flnifitjx), and the other 
■obstruotive, gross and perighahle; the one the 
cause-potency and the other the offeot-potency. 
In the Saiva and Sakta Tantras, pr^ita-rayi of 
the Pra^/j, Upanisad (1. 4) or a^ni-soTrui stand for 
.^iva-Sakti—the primordial male and female. 

Difitinct mention of the vaiious powers of God 
.13 found in the Upanisad, In which 

it is Bald in one place, "Various powers are lieard 
of this {ErahTiian). It possesses power as know¬ 
ledge and power as force or activity by virtue of 
its very nature'’ (fl. E), Again, “Know {the 

unspeakable mystorious power of God) as Pra- 
krti (Nature) and ■ the posaeagor of mdyd as the 
^Great l^rd (Mahe^vara, an e^sithet, specially used 
in later times, of Siva)"’ (4. 10), Again it 1 e said, 
■■"Ho who is one and colourless bringg forth 
•various colours through the agency of his various 
■.types of powers” (4. 1.). The posseaeor of mdyd 
(irtapin) created the un^ve^se^ and the beiugs are 
fettered by hie mdyd, 

fi») In Vai^avism and Saimsm 

The elaboration of thia &akti-vdda is to be 
-found in moat of- the Pura^as, Upapuranas, Sam- 
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hitfia and mainly in the Tantragj both Hindu and 
BuddhiB-t. There is no systennjitic discuEsion on 
the philosophy of Sakti in the PurajraSj eron in 
dhe M^Jcaj^eya which contaiua the 

the most important text with the mother 
w-orshippeTB of Indian diacuEsiooa on [^akti in the 
PuTRnits are aporadic and scrappy. The main 
discusEiona are to be found in the Tantra. litera¬ 
ture^ both Hindu and Buddhist, which, in cmr 
opinion, is fundamentally the SFime. So far ae 
the Hindu Tantrag are concerned, they seem to 
have flouriahed msunly in the .two exiiemo 
borders of India, in Ka^mir in the nortih-westecrn 
border and in Bengal', the eastemmoat province^ 
So far as the Tantrika literature of Bengal is con- 
earned, BcholaiB are disposed to think that none 
of theee texts was composed aarlier than the tantli 
reutury A,D. The tradition of the Tantraa 
posed in Kii^mir, however, seems to be earlier. 
The well known Trika school of Kasmir Saivism 
seems to have derived many of its ideas, 
from the older Tantrafl of Ka^mir,; some- 
of which have been quoted and referred to 
in Important texts of Baivism, The Ks^ir 
Bchool ^ of Saivism moat probably flourish¬ 
ed durmg the period between the nintli and the^ 
tenth century A.D. I^ome of .the Tflntrika texts 
must have been composed earlier. But it has to- 
he noted that some of the Samhita texts belong- 
Ing to the Paflearat-ra school of Vaisuavism 
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(someianiea jefwred to in the Trika echool of 
Saivism) were composed earlier than the- 
SaiviEe tastaH aiid the AkirbtuihTiyti Sajfihitfl, be- 
looffing to the Pahcarati'a school, contamB a good 
exposition of the philosopliy of fiakti, .though of 
course of gakti aa aasociated with Vi^u and not 
Siva, It has been said in this test that the ulti¬ 
mate Being has ^ got two aspects, one of which is 
tile iuactivB or negative state, where all His crea^ 
tive impulses lie dormant in Him. and .the' whole 
mi verso lies infinitely contracted in Him aa a 
mere potency and possibility. This negatLve- 
state may be said .to bo a state of nothingness, 
inaamueh as there is no aelf-realiEation through 
self-activity. Even in this state there is Sakti. 
but she remains perfectly absorbed in the Lonl,. 
as if in a union of deep embrace. With the urge 
of the first creative impulse there comes within- 
the Lord a detcrminatioTi isamkalpa), which i&- 
sults in His will- this will of the Lord may be re- 
cognized as tho first vibration of the Sakti of ther- 
Lord the first coamic rhytlLm in the absolutely 
calm' and quiet ocean. The relation of this Sakti 
with the Lord is jnst like the inseparable relation 
of the sun or the moon with its rays, of the 
lire with ite heat and sparks, of the sea with its 
ripples. When Sakti first awakes from her- 
absorption in deep embi'aee into the first vibra¬ 
tion of activity, she acquir&sf something like an 
independence and tends to manifest herself in- 
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her triple functions, viz. willing {icch^, know¬ 
ing (jndna) and activity (kriya). These triple 
ways in which the Sakti functions are at the basis 
of the triangular diagram, the yantra of the 
mother goddess. Sometimes it has been held that 
Sakti is nothing but a figurative representation of 
the Lord; for the power can never be viewed as 
separate from the agent that pospesses’the power. 
The rise or awaking of $akti, therefore, really 
means the awaking of the Lord from His infinitely 
contracted state to the state of full-fledged I-ness 
ipunui-ahamtd)\ Sakti is thus the full ‘I-ncss’ of 
God. She is of the nature of infinite bliss, the 
bliss that follows from the self-realization of God 
through self-activity. In the state of absolute 
oneness the Lord realizes this bliss of Sakti as one 
realizes bliss by deeply embracing his wife and 
forgetting everything else. This ^akti can again 
be viewed in two of her aspects, viz. the internal 
aspect in which she co-exists with the Lord and 
in the Lord {samavdyinl Sakti), and the external 
'aspect in which she, as Nature (Prakrti), and^as 
'the repository of the three natural qualities (t.e. 
the three gunas, viz. sattva or the intelligence 
stuff, rajas, energy stuff, and tarnas, inertia), 
manifests herself as the external universe. 

According to the Tantrika texts of Kafimir 
also Sakti inheres in the ultimate Being as a 
latent potency of infinite possibilities—as a seed, 
as it were, of the future world's—mobile and 
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immobile, A& the ultimate is real and 

eternal, so is Sakti who is co-existent witli Him, 
The aivakiug of gflkti is something like a aelf- 
PTojection of the l-ness of God wJLi&h in acL-om- 
panied by an internal process of self^cteation for 
the^ saJto of sporting ^ the only aim of Saltti is to 
satisfy! the, Lord by all nieaiis—ajud for this reason 
the Lord frequently disturbs her eqniJibi'ium in¬ 
tentionally. This Sekti has sometimes been des¬ 
cribed as the clear looking-glass through which 
.the Lord sees and enjoys Himself ■ Siva ig 
the abstract thinking principle which finds itself 
reflocted in the concrete wall (ku4m) of Sakti. 
She Ig called Kame^varl since she fulfils all tlie 
desirea {JcdTiia} of tbo Loetd, 

(t’ifi) Ilelated to Siv^ and ^aJuti 

We need not enter into any more detwled 
study of- the philosophy o-f t^akti as is found in 
other Tfintrika literatijne o| different types and of 
different timeg; but three different vi.ow's on the 
relation between Siva and Sakti, propounded in 
i.he Pur an as and the Tantras, must be clearly 
bought outr The firsl view holds that neithei 
^ivft nor Sakti repreaenls the absolute truth; the 
Absolute Peality is a state of neutrality where 
Siva and gakti remain in a state of perfoctf 
union (ydmflfa); this is called the sdmarosj^a, 
whore all things become one in a unity of blissful 
realization, Siva and feakti aiie t-wm aspects of the 
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same truth—the static and the dynamic, the nega¬ 
tive and the positive, the abstract and the concrete, 
the male and the female. In the Buddhist Tantraa 
the Advaya Bodhicitta, the non-duel perfectly 
illumined consciousness, is the highest truth from 
■which flow the two currents of iUfiydtd (perfect 
knowledge of the essencelessness of things) and 
karuiui (universal compassion), or prajM (perfect 
enlightenment) and wpdya (expedience). PrajM 
is static, the negative aai>ect of the truth, while 
updya is dynamic, the positive aspect ; the- 
prajnd and updya of the Buddhist Tantras stand 
for the same truth as the §akti and Siva of the 
Hindu Tantraa, with this peculiarity that, unlike 
the Hindu Tantras, the Buddhist Tantras call the 
static or negative aspect of the truth the female,, 
and the dynamic or positive aspect the male.‘ 

The second view, however, holds that Siva is 
the ultimate Being to whom Sakti eternally be¬ 
longs. Nevertheless, neither Siva nor Sakti is 
real without the other ; as Sakti cannot be con¬ 
ceived of without the possessor of Sakti, so also- 
Siva becomes dava (dead) without Sakti. The two- 
are therefore eternally and inseparably connected. 
The third view makes Sakti the highest truth, 
and Siva is conceived of as the best support of 
Sakti. Sakti is the more important as the con- 

I For deuQ», tee Mn Introtluciion to Tantrie Buddhism by tbe 
prerent writer. 
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twined, wilile Siva ia the container. Sahti la iite 
all-creating, all-preaerving and tilL-dflstroying 
power of which is the beat eontaineT {adltdra). 
In aoine of the PuTanas the male deity as the 
£aktimat (the possessor of Sakti) lia£ been des¬ 
cribed as the male aspect of the nltbnaEe iTuth, 
the Sakti. It is from this point of view thati 
the Mother worshippers would give a eubaidiaiy 
plaoo to Siva, whereas Sakti as the Mother is 
taken to be the highest object of adoration. In 
thia her sovereign majesty, the goddess is some- 
itijnea called the LalitS. Devi^ from whom the male 
doity proceeds as a transfomiation of her own self» 
She is also called Tripurasundari in the Tantras. 

In StI Aui'ohindo's P/tUoaophy 

The groat goddesa, token generally aa the 
power of the Supreme, or, according to Sri 
Aurobindo, the great Mother worsliipper of the 
twontieth century, the conaoious force of the 
Supreme, has different aspects of her oman&tiona 
and manifestatioits. The first is the '"Transcen¬ 
dent, file. origiQBLl supreme ShakM ; she sta-ndff 
above the wovhJs and links the creation to the 
ever unmanifest mystery of the Supreme.”* 

t Apfii^L Iroiia tbu pJetusopfaicaJ couH-pljoii (xf iLc fpitdeas u 
LalltS. La]l[& oftcp atanda b 3 (ba scpcral mxXbdr soddcai oE lodJa. Tbb 
PvrSna gives »is B, dclejlrd flcnailnt oI Ihe peat gr.di|Bn 
as LaJiti, but [i>a« prevents vs fram gpins irt? 

2 Sr[ Aurphindoi, Tf\e MolS\er, p. 37. 
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"Alone, she harbours the absolute Power and the 
ineffable Presence; containing or calling the 
Truths that have to bo manifested, she brings 
them down from the Mystery in which they were 
hidden into Ihe light of her infinite consciousness 
ahd gives them a form of force in her omnipotent 
power and her boundless life and a body in the 
universe.”’ The second is the “Universal, the 
cosmic Maliaahakti ; she creates all these beings 
and contains and enters, supports and conducts all 
these million processes and forces.”* The third 
is the individual Sakti, who “embodies the power 
ef these two vaster ways of her existence, makes 
them living and near to us and mediates between 
the human personality and ihe divine Nature.”* 

Again, it has been said in the Puranas and 
the Tantras that the great goddess or the Original 
Nature (mula-prakHi) works in the creative realm 
in three of her personalities, each of which 
emanates from her ; with the preponderance of 
gattva emanates the goddess Mahasarasvali, with 
rajas the goddess Mahalak^mi and with tamos 
the goddess Mah&kftlT. Sri Aurobindo interprets 
four' great aspects of the Mother in the fol¬ 
lowing way. “Four great Aspects of the Mother, 
four of her leading Powers and Personalities 
have stood in front in her guidance of this 
Universe and in her dealings with Uie terrestrial 

1 Srf Aurobimlo, The Mother, p. 38. 2 Ihid. p. 37. 

3 Ibtd. 
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play. One is her pereonalily of calm wideness 
and comprehending wiadom and tranquil be^ 
nignity' and inexhauBtible compaasion and aovi> 
reign and enrpaaaing majeaty and all-ruling' 
greatnesB. Another embodieB her power of eplen- 
did strength and irresiatible pasaion^ her wairitiai 
mood, her overwhelming will, her impetuous 
swiftness, and world-ahakiag force. A third ia 
vivid and sweet and wonderful with her deep' 
secret of beauty and harmony and fene rhythm,' 
ter intricate and subtle opulence^ her compelling 
attraction and captivating grace. The fourth is 
equipped with her close and profouud capacity of 
mtimate knowledge and careful flawless worlc 
and quiet and exact perfection in all things . . 

To the four we give the four great nam.es^ 
Maheehwarl, Mahakali, Mahalakshmi, Mahasaia^ 
fiwati/^^ . 

■fi;) In The FaraV^ t Ca^^i :§apcaiati ' 

i^akti as the great inother and the highest 
truth has found an elaborate expoeition in the 
Dcyi-mahatmya (glory of the gofldeas) eaction of 
the MfiTfcandey^ PuMna, and this pordoii of the 
Purina, consisting of thirteen chapters (from the 
elghty-flrgt to the ninety-third) is regarded aa th(|r 
moat sacred- text of the Mother worshipporie of; 
India and is well known ae the 

! 
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‘ In the story the goddess has been mainly 
styled as the Devi, i.e,, the great goddess ; but 
the Devi became well known in later limes as 
Durga, The name Durga has variously been in¬ 
terpreted in the Pur&nic and Tantrika literature, 
the import of which is that she is the mother god¬ 
dess who saves us all fi“om ell sorts of misery and 
affliction—from all sorts of dangers and difficul¬ 
ties. She is also called CandT—the'fierce goddess, 
as she incarnates herself whenever occasion de¬ 
mands for the purpose of destroying the Asuras 
(demons) who may threaten the mental peace and 
the heavenly domain of the divine beings. This 
Durga is the great mother goddess whose worship 
ddrihg the autumnal season is the most celebrated 
religious function of the Bengalee Hindus. She is 
i^orshipped, as we have already pointed out, also 
as Annapurpft or Annada—the goddess of corn 
and food.' Near about the autumn she is also 
worshipped as Jagaddhatri, i.i?., the maintainer 
or fosterer of the world. During the spring she is 
worshipped as VasantI, f.e., the spring goddess. 
This Durga or rather the Devi of the Puranic 
period has assimilated within her all the then pre¬ 
valent mother goddesses of India, most of whom, 
as we have indicated before, were indigenous 
local goddesses. In some of the Puranas the DevP 

1 The nmUtarky of (hi> goddes AnnopdrnB with the ancicnc 
Italian goddess Anna Pereona. at least in name, it noteworlby. 
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Xa said to be worehipped in one huiidTed and eight 
names in one hundred and eight sacred placea all 
ever India,* In aome texta tliere is an attempt at 
enumerating the thousand names of tlie goddeaa. 
Even a cntsory glance at theae lists will conviioice 
one that some of these names represent the differ¬ 
ent attributes of the goddess, while others point 
to the fact that they are local goddesses later oh 
gencralisiod and merged in one great mother 
goddess. 

In the I>ovi-kavaoa* attached to the 
the DevT as Navadurga ie described-as Sailaputri 
fthe daughter of the mountain), .Biahinacatini, 
CaiidTaghEinta, Kusmapda, Bkandamatft (the 
mother of Skanda), Katyftyani, Kslaratri, Maha- 
gauri and SiddhidSitri. The mothers are Gamnpdar 
seated on the corpsej "V&r&hi on the huffalo, 
Aindrr on the elephant, Valifnavi on Gfliudfl' (fh» 
bird). Nfiraaimhi, Sivaduti, MflJia^ari seated on 
the bull, ICaumaTi on tha peacock, Lak^i on the 
lotus, levari, the white goddess, on the Indl 


I Thus at Lh* MMifu PftiriHiff ( 0 ». 33; ]l b UHf. (hpiiB>i ** 
alL-pervaditig and unijerfijc! olL Ilia fonn!, Lhe Jevaitar iifHli'iiiuJ of 
seCaining ijcrfcciiati ihxHjId wHfhip hw ri diBercEit pjRwt in Sdftrent 
f'arjiu Slid iuid^e p? Ent]rr.ArR.LfciL A. sloiJIar IkI is f-DvrS ir ac i'afinid 
and Eacne MbH rur&aii 

T. The lUHtitS 4 n armUltf ‘ bS UStd tO dviMdt Bt HyIH*’' 

Dq ft !t is heCiftved [□ ihLdd Ibc TECLlai fnc>ni mi^ETiEt, duigan 

«rd difilcuKi^. 

1 StHIlE uuzribt rt (O [Im MffftaWjfcya FurStflt, iomc tCi ibc Tflriflftitf 
Farani aEld 6 MOC tO tbc TlutrLlCa KTtl RaA'tn>^°f^- 
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ind Br&hmi on the swan. There are a host o^ 
other names of different descriptions. Sir R. G< 
Bhandarkar has rightly remarked in this connect 
.tion, “In the account here given, it will be seen 
that there is one goddess with-a number of differ¬ 
ent names. But the critical eye will see that they 
are not merely names, but indicate different god¬ 
desses who owed their conception to different his¬ 
torical conditions, but who were afterwards iden¬ 
tified with the one goddess by the usual mental 
habit of the Hindus.”* Many of tlie goddesses are 
but different i^aktis, associated with the different 
godheads of India, including Varaha (the boar- 
god) and Navasimha (the man-lion god). Some of 
them, are probably added from the stock of the 
aboriginal non-Aryans. Thus, for instance, 
the goddess C&mundA is perhaps a non-Aryan 
blood-thirsty goddess, as early references to her 
would show. Bhandarkar thinks that KfttyayanI 
is the tutelary goddess of the Katyas, as Kau6iki 
is the goddess of the Kau^ikas. To the nainea 
Sakambharl, Bhrtlmari etc. we have referred 
before. 

The question of the adoption and assimilation 
of some of the Buddhist goddesses has also been 
suggested in this connection. For instance, T&ra. 
a popular goddess with the Hindus, is a famous 
Buddhist goddess. ChinnamasU may be said to 


I BhMdaikar. ColUcu4 Works, VoL 4, p. 205. 
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be a Hindu v&rsicm of tJhe Buddhist goddess Vajra- 
yogini. Parna-^baii is also a well known Bud¬ 
dhist goddess. But the epithet 'Buddluat goddess' 
has to be used and undfSTstood with a little 
caution. Most of the goddea&ea, whether Hindu 
or BuddMat or Jain, me bu.t Indian goddegaes, 
Thostly of indigeuaus origin, accepted and asao-' 
ciated at diHeTent tinieg and localities 'with, 
different religious ayeteme or belieis. The only 
qucsUou iQ .tills connection, however, ia whether 
a piutioular god,desa was fii'et recoguised in this 
or that religion, and whether she found her place 
in one religioTii of India via anothei:. 

It will not be out of place here to mention the 
tradition of the filty-one pt^has (sabred places). 
When the gi'eat Mother in her incarnation as Sati, 
daughter 61 Daksa, threw away her body in yoga 
as ft protest againeit her lather'e insulting lier?- 
husbandj Mahadeva (the great god.) .took the dead 
body of his beloved ooneort on his shoulder and 
began to roajn about in the three worlds^ mad 
grief, This disturbed the universe, creating 
chaos, to prevent which Vi^nu came forward with 
his weapon of discus and from behind Ihe great 
god cut the body of the mother goddess Sati mtflf 
fifty-one pieces, which fell in flfty-onc places of- 
India^ .thus making them great centreB of Mother' 
worship. This legend also seeins to be another • 
attempt at asBimilating all the mother goddesses 
of India into one—the great goddess. There ih 
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the other legend of the mother goddess Sati trans* 
forming herself into ten goddesses with a view to 
frightening the great god (Mahadeva) to obtain 
permission from him for going to attend the sacri- 
floe arranged by her father Dak^a. These ten 
goddesses are known as the ten Mahavidyfts 
(ten great aspects of the supreme knowledge).’ 
Scholars are disposed to think that these ten 
Mahftvidyas are ten different indigenous god¬ 
desses who have been later on associated with and 
assimilated to the great mother goddess with the 
help of both legend and theology. The sdd?iakas 
(spiritual aspirants), on the other hand, would 
take them as different aspects of tlie same great 
Mother, Sakti, suited to the taste, temperament 
and mental level of the sddhakas. 

So far as the ceremonial and ritualistic worship 
of the great mother goddess Durga is concerned, 
Bengal leads the other provinces of India. In the 
annual worship of the Mother in her earthen 
image especially constructed on the occasion, the 
Mother is generally I'opresented as Idahi^a mardini, 
or as trampling under her feet and killing Mahi^a- 
sura (the buffalo-demon) as narrated in the 
Candi, She has the lion as her vdhana (ca.rrier) 
and is acewnpanied by Jayft and VijayA (said to 
be identical with the goddesses LaksmI and Saras- 
vati) as her daughters and Ganej^a (the god who 

I Theie are Kill. TSri. SodaA. Bhuvaoelvari, Bhairavl, Ctiinna- 
iiutil, DfaQmivaU, MStaDsI and ICamaU. 
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grants all aucceas) and K.aritika (ilia commandeT' 
m-chief of the gods) aa her Rona ranged on hor 
two sides. Kali la the other populai mother god- 
■desa of Bengal, who^ is Avorshipped. daily in many 
’Old temples, and whose annuat worship falls in 
the dark night of the new moon (aTJiamsyd) 
■about three waeka after the autumnal worship of 
Mother Ilnrgfl,, . . 

We need not enter into the ritnaliatic details 
■of the various kinds of worship prescribed in a 
host of Pnrftntc and Tantrika texts eomposod at 
different times. Besides the hl}ei^‘ffUintTa& (monO' 
eyllabic v^oidg believed to bn the sound represen- 
ta^tiong of the different gods and goddesseal there 
are a great many other Tiiantrft^, believed to he 
pregnant with some mystic potency, which to our 
modern mind may indeed sound ag immeaning 
jargon. There are various other elements—poa- 
turea and gestures, songs and dance^t pageantry 
and revelry—that accompany the Mother workhtpH 
There is again the belief in some goddesses asao- 
■ciated witli particular dreadful diseases; this be^ 
lief seems to be common le humanity as a whole, 
irrespective of geographical and racial differcncea. 
In India we have the belief in the god dess ' of 
serpents, Manasa, or Vi^hari^ who is again 
aagociated with septio ulcers of a pernicious typej 
there is the goddess of small-pon (caJled fiital* in 
gome localitiesb of cholera (the goddess Kali 
in some localities associated with it)^ of child 
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diseases (the goddess who is the patro¬ 

ness of children, is sometimes associated with 
these), and so on. 

Mother worship in India, and particularly iiii 
Bengal, has to be viewed in the aspect in which i 
it has deepened the religious consciousness of the 
people and thus moulded their sense of higher 
values. It is through this process that it can add 
a colour and quality to the very culture of the 
people. The mother goddess could stir the life, 
and intellect of the people of the country mainly, 
through the philosophy of f^akti, to which we 
have briefly referred before, and a nice exposition 
of which is found in the Candi itself. 

The story of the Candi first introduces the 
great Mother as the principle of great illusion 
{maMmdyd) which prevents us from viewing 
things of life and the world around from the real 
perspective; it creates in our defiled mind a fierce 
attachment to the objects of the world and thus 
binds us down to a lower plane of existence, the 
plane of miseries and afflictions. But whence ia 
this principle of objective illusion? It is an as¬ 
pect of the same divine Power which is respon¬ 
sible for the whole creative process, and which 
is shaping the universe eternally to its end. It 
was there as one with the supreme Being even 
when the cosmos was not, and it remains there 
absorbed in the very existence of the supreme 
Being even after the dissolution of the universe— 
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n. potency, ae a getjd of future creati\-^e mani' 
feRtation. It baa its away not only on all animates 
and inanimatea but ali-ro on the supreme Being, 
and in connection with the later it ia called foga- 
’^yd, the mayd directly in touch with the Lord. 
'Thifl TTiahQ.mdyd as the mulidsakti (great Power) 
remaina absolutely inactive at the time of dissolu¬ 
tion, and this inactivity of the Sakti lulls the 
supreme Being to profound sleap^ as it were, in 
the ocean of causal potency. She is the Mahsltali, 
rSinee she contracts efarnal time {kdla) within her 
■■■and from her time proceeds again aa an endless 
flow of creative vibration. It will not be right to 
■■consider this Power as a mere spiritual entity; 
■she is the Power—spiritual, moral and mental, 
tbo Power—biologicsd and physi&lngical as well 
■ as grossly physical, Wliatever^here iS; ia due to 
‘her; whatever works,'w'drlca becausa of her. 

As on the one hand all our spiritual aspira¬ 
tions and activities foi^ the realization of the 
highest biisa proceed from hor, so also do all the 
States and processes of our mind, including, all 
'higher intellection, emotion and conation as well 
SH om' animal instincts and urges. She manifesis 
herself again in and through all the bio-motocr- 
activities which we call the life-process, and 
through the laws of Mature. It is because of this 
that in the hymns to the great goddess by- the 
gode We find that she ia the for offering 

" oblations to the goda and the fathers; she is th^ 
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pranava (Om) and its tlireo component parts (a, 
u, and m); she is the and the subtle man¬ 

tras that escape vocal eurticulation; she is tiie 
almighty Power solely responsible for the crea¬ 
tion, preservation and destruction of the uni¬ 
verse. As she is the supreme knowledge {maM- 
vidyd) and great mental vigour as understanding 
(mahdmedJtd), so also is she great forgetfulness 
and great attachment. She is the great power of 
the gods and the demons. She is grace in every¬ 
thing that is graceful ; she is the real power in 
everything that is powerful; she is the sense of 
shame as also shyness; she is the vigour in our in¬ 
tellect; she is the giver of our nourishment; she is 
contentment, peace of mind and forbearance. She 
is fierceness in war and contest, and again she 
is in the tenderest of our sentiments. She is 
prosperity in the house of the honest, and ruin 
in the house of the evil-minded ; she is in all 
our wisdom and merit ; she is in all our ignor¬ 
ance and vice ; she is in BrahmA, the first 
created and the greatest, and she is equally, 
in the smallest of insects ; she is in our highest 
state of liberation and bliss ; she is in the 
worst state of bondage and suffering; she shines 
in the best of smiles, and she darkens everything 
by the most terrific frowns. 

- What, then, is the significance of Mother 
wonship to a real sddhaka^ To feel that he and 
his universe are nothing but media for the mani- 
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lestation of one all-jj^Tvading Power—th« Power 
of God, tte Power that is one with God, Wot 
merely .k> underQtand intellectually, bnt to Maliao 
m eaod and every one of Ins cells that he lives and 
moiSfca and haa his being in the divine Power that 
ia both immanent and tranaceiident. All epiri' 
tual endoAVOurs of a truo devotee of Sakti aim at 
the realization that his aelf, including hie body, 
mind and spirit, ia an inetrnment throngh which 
tho great Mother produces the aong of life—a aong 
infinitely varied in tunes and melodies. There is 
thus a feeling of all-pervading oneness—a sdma- 
raspa in the wideat and the truest sense of the 
term—where there uo longer remains any within ^ 

or without- In the therefore, the wor-' 

ahipperg iu their lioni's of exaltation invoke the 
Mother all around thens aa also above and below 
them the Mother who is perfect within, and por- ; 
feet witihout. 

The ia full of battles between the Mother 

on one aide and the prominent Anarai (demona} 
with tboir hosts on the other. To an aspirant tho 1 
whole thing is but an aliegorieal representBition | 
of the continual war that is going on within I 
between the divine and the demoniae in man. | 

ILvery dominant pEission or instinct has its spe¬ 
cial array a truth symbolized by the ebief demons 
and their respective armies. Our pasisions and 
instincts, as has been convincingly demonstmted I 
by modem peycho-analysis, whenever they are ! 
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danger of being eradicated or suppressed, change 
their form and colour and try to escape in dis¬ 
guise. This has been illustrated by the story of 
some of the demons changing their shape when 
challenged by Sakti, the divine Power. The 
<toer fact is that so deep-rooted the passions and 
the instincts arc in us that they often seem to be 
indestructible, since one that is killed is replaced 
At once by another, and so on. This is well illus¬ 
trated by the goddeas’s fight wiUi the demon 
Raktabija, from whose every drop of blood shed 
■on the ground sprouted a demon with fresh 
vigour and ferocity. It is the awakening of the 
Mother within, that is. full consciousness of the 
•divine Power working in and through him, that 
makes man strong and surcharged ' with the 
immense power of God. 

(vi) In The Tantras 

The significance of the Mother worship, there- 
•fore, lies in the sddhand —the practical endeavour 
for the realization of the truth. Because of the 
flole importance of this. Mother worship in.India 
has been closely related to the Tantras. A vague¬ 
ness thickens round the word Tantra as used in 
common parlance. But without being entangled 
in its mesh of heterogeneous elements, we may 
say that while the different philosophic systems 
deal with the nature of reality and the proper 
method for its realization, the whe^e emphasis 
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of tile Taiitra^ a I'eligioua acienoe, ig on the 
practical methods for Tfializmg the tTuth. How 
can the Mother be realised? ^'MEdnly through 
yantra^ ajid mantTos,’’ will be Ihe reply of a. 
TflJiirlka. 

We may, for our purpoae, deacribe the mantras 
of the Mother as the soumd^reprosentatioiis of the 
Mother. In the proceag of becoming of the Eeingj 
the first Bfegfe, we have noticed, ia marked by 
self-activity in the form of determination 
ktilpal which resulta in a will; this will devolopa 
itself into a full-Jiedgetl 'I-neaa’ of God, 

which is the state of Sakti. The next stage is a 
fita^ge of sound (ndda), cnsmic vibration, or 
rhythm, which Unde further expreBsion in the 
visible world-process. The letters of the alphabet 
are the percep tibia forma of the differentiated 
cosmic vibrations. These letters are, therefore, 
called not the Mother herself, hut Matrk&H, the 
mothers who attend the great Mother and 
approximate her to a great extent. The Puranfe 
conception of the Matrk^ thus underwent a great 
tranfifcrmation in the Tantrag. Eftinpragadj a great 
worshipper of the Mother and a Bengalee devo¬ 
tional poet of the eighteenth eeutury, explained 
in an exquisite lyric tJiat Kali, the Mother, con* 
tains in her the fifty letters (the Indian vowels 
and oonsonantg), and she takes a name in every 
one of the letters. In the Tsntrika way of wor* 
shipping the Mother there is a practice called 
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afiga-nydsa, or the consecration of the different 
parts of the body to the Mother. In this there is 
the custom of placing the different letters, both 
.vowels and consonants, as the Matrksts on the 
different parts of the body. The significance is to 
feel that every part even of the physical body, 
with all the biological processes going on within, 
belongs really to the Mother and nothing to the 
man who is said to possess the body. 

Yantra means a machine or medium through 
which the truth is to be realized. The human 
body is, according to the Tantrikas, the best 
medium for realizing the truth. This body is not 
merely a thing in the universe, it is an epitome of 
the universe, a microcosm in relation to the 
macrocosm. There is therefore nothing in the 
universe which is not there in the body of a man. 
With this idea in view the Tantrika sddhakas 
have tried to discover the most important rivers 
in the nerve-system of man. the mountains spe¬ 
cially in the spinal chord, and the prominent' 
iirttuis (holy places) in different parts of the body, 
and the sun and the moon—time-element of the 
exterior universe in all its phases as day and 
night, fortnight, month and year—have often 
been explained with reference to the course of the 
vital wind {prana and apdna^ exhalation and in¬ 
halation). The human form is thus the abode of 
the truth of w’hich the universe is the manifesta¬ 
tion in infinite space and eternal time. Instead of 
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being loBt in tte vastneas of the inocunpreliBiasibla 
Tiniverae and groping in its nnfathomablo ntye- 
tery, a ^T&atrika sadJiaki^ prefers to concentrate 
JUis attention on himself and to lealize the triith 
hidden in this body with the clear con vie Lion 
that the troth that is realiEfid within is the saino 
truth that pervades and controls the wholo 
universe. 

The great Mother has two polar extremities j 
one the grossly physical plaJie, where ahe seams 
to be shrouded by her own. created matteT, coiled 
and fast asleep ; the other ia her perfectly awaken¬ 
ed state, the state of highest blias and illumina¬ 
tion* which is ono and the aame with &iva, the 
Godhead, According to TiotTika sddhandj the 
TnfilddhdTa-cakra (Bacm-coecygeaJ plexus), the 
lowest of the plexuses, represents thia gross 
physical plane while the saftAfrram, the highest’ 
plexus in the oerabr^ region, Tepreacitts the ^ana 
of perfect divine realisation. The sadhand coh- 
aists first in awakening the Mother in the lowest 
plane, and this rousing of the Mother in a yogic 
process enables one Lo find out the Mother in the 
lowest plane, even in the lowest form of animjil 
existence. Thn upward motion of the Mother is 
then realised in and through all the inLejmediata 
states, and the supreme roalia&tlon is attained in 
the highest plane. The SffdMm does not end here^ 
the leali nation of the Mother as Bupreme bliss and 
illumination must not be kept confined in tb^ 
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highest plane alone; the perfect realization of the 
Mother must be made possible in all the lower 
planes, even in the lowest. The implication in a 
wider sphere is that religion, in the form of per¬ 
fect divine realization, must not -be pursued 
merely through a process of negation—a negation 
of the lower, even the lowest plane of our animal 
existence; the lowest and the highest must be 
made equal by the perfect realization of the 
Mother equally everywhere. 

This truth seems to have been demonstrated 
in the life of Romprasad, who made the great 
Mother, as the popular tradition goes, come down 
to him in flesh and blood in the form of his beloved 
young daughter and help him in the construction 
of his thatched hut. 

4. Reputkd Sakta Sadhakab 

The sddhana of Ramprasad and numerous 
other sMhakas of the eighteenth and earlier 
centuries found fulfilment and wider expres¬ 
sion in the life and teachings of Sri Rama- 
kp 9 na of Daksine6var in the nineteenth century. 
It often seems an interesting paradox to the ordi¬ 
nary mind how a Brahmin priest, worshipping the 
stone image of Mother Kali in a temple of Bengal, 
should succeed in raising a common platform 
where all the religions may meet. The paradox 
can bo solved only by understanding the true 
nature of the Mother as conceived by these Indian 
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saints, and also by undeTstandmg iho tme signi- 
ftoance of tbo worship of the Mother. To Sri 
Rftmakrsna as well as to R&mprasadl, of whose 
devotional lyrics on the Mothor and her woifsbip 
Sri Hamakr^a was very fond, the Mother was the 
same as Brahman, the Ahsoluto, But ■ to Sri 
Ramakrsna tha Absolute wag true—and equally bo 
— in all its aapocts—as the unqualified as also thg 
qualified, as the inactivo as a)00 the active^ ag 
the formless as also the "one capable of having all 
kinds of forms, as the Power (Sakti) as also the 
passessor of the Poweir (Saktimat). Meditation, on 
or worship of God in some of His particular forme 
as God or the Goddess is a special religious atti¬ 
tude, wliieh slightly and eougenially tinges tba 
supreme divine realisation without disturbing ita 
purity and tranquillity in any way. 

Complete surrender to the will of God, to the 
power of Godj was the watchword of the Mother" 
worship pracEiaed by Sr! Hamakt,^ua. The whole 
spirit is nicely embodied in a saying attributed 
to the great saint, "Don’I go- ou saying amSr, amar^ 
amar (thia is mine), foi tho a in the word is the 
root-cause of all diaturbancea; it is the 
(literally, a prefix: that changes the meanings o/' 
words; hence aa obnoxious addition); cast it cS 
and then go on saying mar, mdr, mur (Mother's), 
that is, everything belongs to the Mother and to 
none else. This completa surrender to tha Mother 
brought a;bout with it a realization of unity—a 
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Unity not only with all men, but with all the 
beings, as children of the same universal Mother, 
or individual sparks from tlie same dynamo. This 
has added a great humanitarian tone to the reli¬ 
gion preached by SrT RAmakrsna, where service 
to humanity has been recognized as the best form 
of worshipping the Mother. 

Complete surrender to the will and power of 
God is the watchword of the Mother worship em¬ 
phasized also by !^ri Aurobindo. By his lifelong 
spiritual practice he brought out the deep signi¬ 
ficance of the Tantrika sddhana of Sakti and pro¬ 
pounded it anew from his own philosophical point 
of view of the Descent of the Divine. About this 
surrender to the Mother he said, “There must be 
a total and sincere surrender; there must be an 
exclusive self-opening to the divine Power; there 
must be a constant and inte^al choice of the 
Truth that is descending, a constant and integral 
rejection of the falsehood of the mental, vital and 
physical Powers and Appearances tJiat still rule 
the earth-Nature. 

- “The surrender must be total and seize all the 
parts of the being. It is not enough that the 
psychic should respond and the higher mental 
accept or even the inner vital submit and the 
inner physical consciousness feel the influence. 
There must be in no part of the being, even the 
most external, anything that makes a reserve, 
anything that hides behind doubts, confusions and 
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fiubtertugeft. anything tlial revolts or ref uses. 
And “In ptoporUon as the aiiTrender and self- 
•conaecration progress the Sadb aka becomeg cotts- 
cioua of the Divine ShaJtti doing the Sadbanai 
poui'ing into him' more and more o£ heraelf, 
founding in him the freedom and perfection of the 
Divine Nature 

Again it hits been said, "'All your life must hfi 
^^n offering and a Baerifice to the Supreme^ your 
only otajoot in notion shadl bo to serve, to neeeivOf 
to fulfil, to become a manifesting instrument of 
the Divine Shnkti in her works. You must grow 
in the divine eonBciduanesa till there is no differ¬ 
ence between your will and hers, no motive eic- 
cept her impulsion in you, no action that is not 
her conacioiia action in you and through you.'"^ 
This gacrihce of the individual to the Supreme 
may not be possible all at once—it may proceed 
in three gradual stages. "'Until you are capable 
of this complete dynamic idontifieatlon, you have 
to regard yourself as a soul and body created for 
her semice, one who does all for her sake/'* 
“There must be no demand for frnit and no seek¬ 
ing for reward: the only fruit for you is the plea¬ 
sure of the Divine Mother and the fulfilment of 
her work, your only reward a constant progres- 
eion in divine consciousness and calm and 


1 The .Wnrfcii'H rtp- 
3 Ibid, PP- 


: Ibid, p. 13 . 
4 Ibiii, p. 2S. 
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strength and bliss.”* In the second-stage a time 
soon comes when the sadhaka will feel more and 
more that he is the instrument and not the 
worker. “And afterwards you will realize that the 
divine Shakti not only inspires and guides, but 
initiates and carries out your works; all your 
movements are originated by her, all your powers 
are hers, mind, life and body are conscious and 
joyful instruments of her action, means for her 
play, moulds for her manifestation in the physi¬ 
cal universe.”* “The last stage of this perfection 
will come when you are completely identified with 
the Divine Mother and feel youi'self to be no longer 
another and separate being, instrument, servant 
or worker, but truly a child and eternal portion of 
her consciousness and force. Always she will be 
in you and you in her; it will bo your constant, 
simple and natural experience that all your 
thought and seeing and action, your very breath¬ 
ing or moving come from her and are hers. You 
will know and see and feel that you are a person 
and power formed by her out of herself, put out 
from her for the play and yet always safe in her, 
being of her being, consciousnesB of her conscious¬ 
ness. force of her force, ananda of her Ananda.’’* 
Herein is revealed the true significance of 
Mother worship in India. 


I Tht Mother, pp. 28-9. 
3 Ibid, pp. 32-3. 


2 IbM, p. 30. 
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5 . COBCLU^HON 

A few words before we conclude^ Tliey are on 
.tbe human mother. If it be a fact, as the Toodam 
tremi is t-o believe, that it is the human mothoi; 
who has given rise to tbo Divine Mother, it has 
to he admitted on the other side that the Divine 
Mqft.her in her toinj or In return, has added 
majesty and glory to the human mother. It may 
bo said to be an ingrained belief in the mind of 
an average cultured Indian that the human 
mother is an incarnation, a descent in condescen-" 
sion, of the Divine Mother. The Indian belief in 
this respect has been nicely given expression to 
by a Bengalee poet who gays that aa the inhnito 
sky above is reOeclcd even in the water that is 
deposited in the hole maxle on the way by a cow's 
hoof, flo also the great diviiio Mother reflects her- 
self in any and every mother on earth. This ex¬ 
plains the general Indian tendency towards the 
deiheation of the mother in the social, and even 
in the domestic hfe. Not only the mother, hut 
woman, as a class, are regarded as the incarnation 
of the Devi, Even when she is not a mother, hnt 
an unmarried girl of tender age, she is the Devi 
as Kanya-Kumarl; when ehe fulfils the duties of 
a religious vow to have a husband of her liking, 
she is Dma carrying on penauce to win Siva as 
her husband. The prevalence of this religiou? 
belief has exerted a tremendous influence on the 
evolution of the moral consciousness of tlie whole 
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Indian nation. Mother worship influenced oven 
jthe patriotic sentiment of the Indians in the nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth centuries. The Great Mother 
is the Earth-goddess and as such is identified with 
the mother country. This will explain the blend¬ 
ing of the religious sentiment with the patriotic, 
nnd so far as Bengal pf the nineteenth century is 
concerned, the political consciousness of the peo¬ 
ple was deeply blended with the religious cons¬ 
ciousness, and the national hymn composed by 
Bahkim Candra, "Hail to thee, my Mother” 
^ Vandg Mataram), is a clear index to the pervasion 
of the political by the religious sentiment. 





Th>& Conception o( Purueottama tn [adiaa 
FhUoaopby ao^ ^cU^ion 

Scholars aJtkd phllosophera still diffei: as to 
"whethsr the idea of a united Being, as the in- 
■dwelling realtiy of the manifeeted diveraity*. is 
found in the Lymns of the Vedas. The gansta] 
trend ia to naainfaln that the period of the Vedas 
waa predominantly one of deifying the ioroea of 
nature aa goda for ^’hom reverence and oblations 
vrero due. It has, neverttueleas, been admitted that 
^oine of the godSj like Indra, Vigpu, and VaTuna, 
■a.T9 depicted in plaoes aa wielding sovereign power 
■over the univerae, indicating thereby tlie idea of a 
sovereign power working behind the universal pro¬ 
cess. Some^ of course, hold that, apart from those 
descriptions of gome of the gods as sovereign dei>. 
ties, there are hymns in the Vedaa which give clear-^ 
indicatiun of the idea of a Being underlying the 
whole gniveme as the ultimate Reality, and tliat 
the Upanisadic idea of a unified Brahman is a 
development from tlie "Vedic idea of the Being, 

Special mention may be made in this connec¬ 
tion of the well-known Purvsa^ukla (hymn to the 
Puriisa) of the (X. SO). .Even admitting 

the fact, as has been pointed nut by some scholBrs^- 
that an analysis of the language of the hymn indf- 
crates that it- was probably composed in a compara-- 
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lively later period—a Buimise wMcli is coiTobo- 
rated by tbe fflot that the hymn epeaka of tlie three 
divisions of the Vedas into Rl^, Saman, and Yajiis. 
and also of the fourfold division of caste^ viz. 
Brahmana, R^kjanya (iCaatriya), .VaiSya, and 
Shdra—it cannot be doubted that the hymn ia pre- 
TTpanieadie, and it was recognized to be eo in later 
scriptures and by well-known coonmentators. 

In this hymn, the Putubo has beeJi described 
as having a thousand heads, a thonsand eyes, and 
a thonsand legS] He pervades the whole nniverse 
and yet traTiscenda it by a few inches {&a hhuTiiim 
-fYiiw atyatisthad-da^dii^^lii'^fi^)^ The Pu- 
msa is all that has been and all that is to be^ He 
is the lord of ImTnortabty and is independent of 
material nutriment. This universe speaks of Hia 
greatness^ but He ia groaier than that’ the universe 
represents only one-fourth of Him, three-fourths 
of Him being immortal in heaven. Tt is note¬ 
worthy that, iu this of the Rg-Yeda^ 

we find an indication of the well-known TJpa- 
ni^adic iuterpretatfon of aatrifice as a process of 
Contemplatioa on the real nature of the universe. 
That ia hinted in a verse where it is said that the 
gods performed and spread the &acrifice 
atanvata) ’ivitli the Pnrusa as the oblation, where 
the spring was the oil, summer tho fuel, and 
autumn the libation. The impIicatLon seems to be 
that the cosmic process is nothing but a process of 
sacrifice, where the (me ultimato Being ia con- 
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tinuoualy sacriflcmg Ilimeelf in manif eating 
through an inhnite dlTergity of forms and forces. 

Thig Puruga has been, Tai'ioiisly spoken of in 
the TJpqni^adg. It has been said In the KatM Upa- 
Tiisad that the objects are superior to the senses, 
and the mind is superior to the objoata; to the 
mind^ intellect is the nesit higher principle, and 
the great Ey^ul residing in every Individual is 
■higher still; the nnmanifeated Potency or cosmic 
-■One (avyak£a) is higher than tire great soul, but 
the Purusa or the Being jg superior even to that; 
there is nothing beyond the Puru^^aj tliat is the 
highest support, the ultimate destination. This 
PuTusn has been described as the aupTeme Being 
{puru^m mahtlniam)^ of the coiouc of the sun 
■and dasHling beyond all darkness. That Puru^g., 
naade of light and ambrosial delight^ who is the 
ind^wellmg principle in the world outside as well 
. aa within the body^ is the ultinrato truth, tho 
brahman. He is all that is and is not. 

Descriptions of this type abound in the Upa- 
uisads. But the questioii is. What exactly is the 
nature of this Pumen? The word ptirit.fit has 
^been interpreted by the graTrimarlnns and the 
-commentators mainly in two ways: first, derived 
from tlie loot "pr* {to fill up), the word Is taken in 
" the sense of that whibli fills up cither the nnlverse 
or the individual as the ultimate indwelling prill- 
■ ciple; secondly* the word has also been associated 
"With the word pura ( a city or an abode) and the 
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root H (to lie), and this derivation also yields 
practically the same meaning as before, t.a. the 
ultimate principle that lies or dwells in every- 
, thing. 

The question is, Is this Puruaa of the Upa- 
ni^ads a personal God or not? It may be pointed 
out in this connection that, in the Saiuhitas and 
the Upani^arls, we find the Purusa described in 
some places as having head, eyes, ears, and feet, 
indicating tliereby that, in speaking of the 
Purusa. the ancient seers had, at least, a vague 
sense of a person. But these descriptions of the 
Purusa may be, and have actually been, inter¬ 
preted otherwise, the description of head, eyes, 
ears, and feet being taken in the figurative sense. 
The main controversy on the point arises if tho 
conception of a unified Being found in the Upa- 
ni$ads, whether it is described as the Brahman, 
or the Soul, or the supreme Soul (Paramfltman), 
or the Purusa, signifies a personal God, by which 
we should moan an absolute, self-existent,. self- 
conscious, self-distinguishing, and self-controlling 
*^wer, shaping the universe to its eternal ideal 
by evolving and coordinating all finite things 
within itself—a power releasing all its creative 
energy with a definite purpose and plan leading 
,to the complete realization of its own infinite 
nature. * 

There are, indeed, verses and passages in the 
Upani^ads which may be interpreted as pointing 
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to th0 peraonfll chiiraetfir of God. Thus, for ing- 
tancs, it may be held that the Upani^adic God' 
must ha-ve been a self-conE^cious principle, foT it has 
been said that the ci-eativa process proceeds from 
His seeing Himself or in other words, 

His aelf-consciousness precedes His aelf-activity. 
The purposive nhazacter of the world-activity ig 
indicated by the fact that the laws of uature hava- 
lepeatediy been e^lained in the Upanisade aa 
the decrees of the divine will, Tha ultimate- 
HeaJity has repeatedly been degcribed as the inner 
controilei' (ani££ryilmm) not only, of lire external 
worl'd, but also of the individual aoul. Ha is said 
to have been doing, in a.tid through the individual 
End tile Rallcctive society, ns well as for the in- 
■dividual, and tlie collective society, just what is 
tlie best. But, ag there are verses and passages 
in the Upani^ads indicating the conception of a 
pergonal God, them are many more to prove the' 
contrary, and even these verses and passages, in¬ 
dicative of a pergonal God, have been interpreted 
in a dilTerent way by a large rtumtaer of philo¬ 
sophers and commentators, who would stoutly 
resist tlie attempt at making the Upanisadic 
Brahman a personal Reality, 

It is geuerally held that the controversy, 
whether the Upanisadic Brahmflji is a personal 
God or an impersonal and unqualified Reality, 
is a later development in the history of Indian 
religious thought, say, from tlie sixleenth can- 
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tury onwards, when the non-dualistic Vedantic 
■schools and the devotional schools leaning to¬ 
wards various sorts of dualism began to indulge 
in mutual antagonism. But this view does not 
seem to be historically sound, in consideration of 
the volume smd character of the later controversy. 
It seems that the opposite trends existed long be¬ 
fore, and attempts to solve the vital issue not by 
trying to explain away the differences, but by a 
happy synthesis were also made long before. 
Thus the idea of Purusottama or the supreme 
Being evolved as the best proposition to synthe¬ 
sise the opposite trends. This idea of Purufot- 
tama as a definite philosophic concept is first ex¬ 
pounded in the GiUt; and, as we shall presently 
•see, it had ita various modifications in later days. 

It must have been noticed by all students of 
Indian philosophy and religion that the Bhaga- 
rad-Gltd occupies a unique place in our national 
life and thought because of a distinctive charac¬ 
ter of its own. Whoever might have been its 
author, either God Himself in His incarnation as 
Kf^pa, or some intellectual giant with deep reli¬ 
gious insight derived from personal realization, 
the Gita is a grand attempt at synthesizing the 
then extant philosophical systems and religious 
trends of India in a bold ideal of integrality, 
which does ample justice both to divinity and 
humanity. 

The integral ideal of Puru.sottama, as we find 
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Lt in the Gita, presuppoaea a background Tyhere tho 
Silmkhya philosophy and another extreme trend 
of metaphysical abstiactian. seem to have had im¬ 
portant rqlea. The Sftmkhya philosophyf at least 
in the early phase of it, presonta a dualism wbera 
the Pnru^a or the conscious entity, a,xid the Pra- 
krti, the gross nature of change and transforma¬ 
tion, are expounded as two mutually exolueive 
entities, both eternally self-Kdstcnt, The union 
of tho Pnrufla and the Prakrti is accidental, anti 
they work jointly lilic the blind man and the lame 
man (when the former carries the latter on his 
shouldcTs) without any mutation of their respec¬ 
tive ultimate nature. Tn the phenomenal process 
involving the mind and Tuatter, there is, on the 
one hand, the tempO’ra). reflection of tlie eonacious- 
ness of the Purusa in the efTulgent-aluif of the 
Ptakrti, while there is, on the other hand, the 
false attribution of the qualities of the Prakpti to 
the Pumsa. But this thin thread of aceidenofl 
behind the whole phenomena] process could not 
ESfttiisfy the philosophic queries of a large number 
of people, and this stood In the way of the SaTp- 
thy a system being widely accepted in its original 
form. 

To avoid the difficulty, there came later modi^ 
fi cation 5 , the moat important phase of which is 
to hold that, even maintaining her separate entity,, 
the Prakfti works not by freaks and pTanks, but 
in an order ultimately to satisfy the Puru^a. This 

8 
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naturally brings in the question of teleology with¬ 
out making nature an ultimate play of some 
supreme conscious agent. To ascribe motive to- 
purely blind nature is illogical; to ascribe agency 
to the Puru^a is practically to give up the funda¬ 
mental position of the Sftinkhya itself. 

The G\td had to offer a solution in this respect. 
Turning to the trend of metaphysical abstraction, 
we find that it reduces tlie ultimate Reality to an 
unprefixed ‘X’, whose immutability becomes in¬ 
compatible with its direct relation with the' 
mutable world of matter, life, and the mind. This 
necessitated some sort of a theory of illusion, where- 
illusion assumes the form of a principle which is 
neither real nor unreal, and which is neither in¬ 
volved in the very nature of the ultimate Being, 
nor anything outside Its nature. We 'cannot 
ascribe mutability directly to the immutable; the 
theory of illusion is therefore an attempt at con- 
pecting the two in an indirect manner. The G\td 
offers a solution even in this respect. Further, 
there was the antagonism between the PQi\^a- 
Mimftmsa. with its exclusive stress on work' 
{karma), and the Uttara-Mim&msfi, with its ex¬ 
clusive stress on knowledge (jUdna). Direct and 
indirect references to this antagonism are to be 
found in many contexts in the, GIM, and the Gita 
is pledged to a happy reconciliation between 
karma and jUdna. 

The idea of Purusottama, as we find if ex* 
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pounded in thg (riicF, yfiust be understood againsfr 
the bflokgi'ound discuBscd abo^^e. Lqt U3, flret of 
all, see how the idea ie [nesented in the Gitd. TUe 
Giid speaks of two Puni^as, the one is tile ksara 
fmiitable), and the other is the akmm (immutable); 
of the two, the ksara Is Tepresented by all the 
beings {^arva^iii bh^itaTii). and the is in-- 

presented by the absolutely immutable one. The' 
higliGSt Being or the supreme Boing {uUurnah. 
piitmsah) ia difierent from the two Purusas spoken 
abeve. He ia the suLpreme Soul (PamniktmarL) 
who, in Hia all-compTeheusive nature, absorbs 
within Himself both mu 1-ability and immutabi¬ 
lity, and, as sucih, though thangeJese [ct'jjyffyff),: 
Ho, as the sovereign power (Jift'*™). permeates 
and proseives all the three worlds. 'As I trans¬ 
cend the nature of the k.mra and, at the same 
tlmc, Tcpregant a higher principle than the ak^ara. 
also, 1 am: weH 'knov^n In' 'the'-’sciipturea and 
among the people ne the Purusottama^ (XV. ISji-nU' 
Here it has to be noted that the Gad describes 
both the ksora and the ak^ara aa PurasaE, The 
eniphasis of the GUd seems to be on the fact that 
neither of the two principles, the ksara and the. 
fik.jara, represents the whole of the Trutli; they, 
are but two aspects of the same reality. They 
may be contradictory to each other, but contrO' 
dictions may cohere in a higher principle, which, 
may absorb them both. In studying the Gltd^ we, 
must note one cardinai fact that the Gita empjji' 
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sizes repeatedly that, to know or rather to realize 
the Truth, we must know the whole of it; contra¬ 
dictions and controversies arise only when we take 
a partial view of the Truth. The idea of the 
Puru^ottama reptesents an all-absorbing whole¬ 
ness, comprising within it all the diametrically 
opposite poles. As a matter of fact, in some of 
the Puranas and in later Vaisnava philosophy 
(particularly of Bengal), the Puru^ottaiua has 
been defined as the supreme divine Person Who 
has the inherent power of absorbing all sorts of 
contradictions. 

In connection with the idea of the Phiru- 
fottaina, the conception of the ksara Puru^ and 
the ak^ara Brahman as we find them more popu¬ 
larly described have afforded great scope for 
difference of opinion among later thinkers. But, 
instead of dealing with these controversial inter¬ 
pretations, we should first turn our attention to 
the background against which, as we have ex¬ 
plained, the idea of the PurusottMna thrived. 
The. duality in the Samkhya theory of the Puru^a 
and the Prak^ti as absolutely separate principles 
had to be S3mthesized, the disquieting chasm be¬ 
tween the Reality and the appearance had to be 
bridged, and the seeming antagonism between 
knowledge and work {jAdna and karma) had to 
be reconciled. 

The k^ra, in this context, may first be taken 
to represent the blind Prakrti of the Samkhya, 
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whose nature is to change^ aad the unqualified 
Puru^a, ajg the fuJly^ purely eonsciona principle, 
represents the ak^ara. They may be taken to be 
independent priiLoipIas in relation to each other— 
the one excluding the other in its nature ^ bat both 
of them representing two aspects of the nature of 
the supreme Person, in whom both have their ul¬ 
timate support, and by whom both are controlled 
in. their union ns also in separation. 

Tho principlea of the Prakrti and the Pnrusa 
of the Samkliya have been eiplamed in the Gita 
aa the h^etra (field) and the k^etrapla [Irnower of 
the field). Tf the ksetrrj. means the field created 
by tl^e blind forces of nature, the k^etrafna means 
the conscious principle which ia working through 
the Toedium of nature. If the Fi'akfti means tba 
physical body, the Purusa meanB the Spirit regid- 
■ing within it and working with its help at every 
step. What ate these prineiples of matter and 
mind, body and spirit, in their true nature! TSiey 
are nothing but the two aspects in which the 
divine energy works. The whole of the Divinity 
or the supreme Person is the poeseasor of this 
energy which works in two different wa3rfi'. we 
say works, for, in the static or negative aspect of 
.the energy, there is as much work as is in the 
dynamic or the positive aspect of it. 

If the Prakrti and the Puru^a o£ the Samkbya 
be viewed in this light, there will be no difficulty 
in explaining the teleology oven in the working of 
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blind natura, and also in eapUininjj wby tli6 Pra^ 
IfTti'BhonId af all work ior the aatisfaction of the 
Pumaa and why the two Bhotild unite nnd; sopa- 
Tate. The mystery has to'be fatliomed not in re¬ 
ference to the two, but in referenoe to the One, the 
Pniufjottama. 

, As for the'ehaem between appearance and Kea- 
lity, the Gits wonld a^ain ask na to widen our 
perspective and to hold the two integrated in the 
truth of the supreme Person. The appearance, the 
world of miitabilityj represents as much of the 
Bupreme Peing as does the unqualified formleEia 
PeaJity, It ia no mistake to describe the Brahman 
□r the great One ae formloES, unqualified, inac- 
itive^ and incompTehenaiblei but we must not for' 
get that that is merely one aspect of i?iowing the 
Tnith, hut not the only aspect. Fie who eicpands 
also contracts i to be "viewed a& infinitely contracted 
ia one pole of the T^uth^ the other pole being an 
Infinite expansion in manifestation. Indeed^ 
there is Maya, a mysterious and an inscmtable 
power^ working between the two; theifi may be 
Ici^al difficulty in assoc sating this May St with the 
ak^ara Braliman of the Vedantins, hut tliere Is no 
difficulty in associating it with the supreme Being, 
in association with whom Maya discards her unreal 
and illusory nature and becomes yogcL-und^ja, the 
mysterious power and will of the supreme Being, 
k flvtk flTfi.. in commenting on the Gltd, cxplaina 
k^ara as the illusory appearance or 
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of all things slid beings limited by names 
Jand forma; it is the tr&e that 

which does not last even tilJ tomorrow), 
according to him^ may refer to Maya^ the prin¬ 
ciple of nescience^ which is called be¬ 

cause of its cxtrcmely^^ crooked, cunning nature 
m deluding all by its various tricka and tactics, 
it is the seed of the woild-process, tbe 
tree, to use the aamo simile, Mftyfi^ ie called immu- 
itable, because of the fact that the iiluBory fcuraia 
it creates change^ but itself, as the root-eauae of 
All these efiects, never changes. That which is 
■other than all tbe eSects, on the one hand, and 
other than the root-cause of all these eifeets, on the 
^thcr hand, is the ultimate Kealtty, the Brahman, 
called poetically, or emotionally, as Saufcai^a would 
gay, the PuruROttamar But this interpretation 
ignores one cardinal fach—the fact that the ksam 
and the aksara both have beau said to ha the 
Puru!?a, part or aspect of the supreme Being, To 
ignore this is to ignore the keynote of the GitM 
Iteelf, 

Again, the anfagonism between the advocates 
of karma (work) and jntJna (knowledge) can also 
be best reconciled with reference 1.0 this concap' 
tion of the Puru^ottama. Karma and jMna can 
naturally he taken as representing the positive 
and negative aspects in wdilch the Reality works 
—generally colled pra^rt^ and Pra^j^Si 

leads to a process of change and, aa such, it is tha 
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k^ara aspect of the Reality; and nivrtti, which 
leads to cessation and final immutability, may be 
taken to represent the aksara. 

The two are contradictory to each otlier only 
when we hhve a partial conception of the Reality; 
but in the integral ideal of the Truth, t.e. in the 
truth of the Purusottama, the contradictories be- 
con^e complementaries, when the path of karma 
must be resorted to with knowledge as the ele¬ 
ment of constant purification, and the knowledge 
of the highest Trutli must be utilized in the ser¬ 
vice of all beings. This has been explained in the 
Gxtd as the best form of sacrifice. 

Though the idea of the Purusottama as a 
definite philosophic concept is first found in thO' 
GUd, it is not that no indication of the idea is 
found in the earlier scriptures. In the Vedic 
Paruschsukta, referred to before, we notice that 
two aspects of Puru^ have been hinted, one the 
immanent and the other the transcendent, when 
it is said that the Purn^a pervades the w^hole uni- 
ve^ and yet transcends it by a few inches. 

In Uie Erhaddranyaka Vpanisad (II. 3. 1), we 
hear of two aspects of the Brahman, the mani¬ 
fested {mUrta) and the unmanifested {amurta), the 
mortal {martya) and the immortal {amrta), the 
static {sthita) and the dynamic {yat), the existent 
{sai) and the undetermined (tat), though the 
idea of a still higher principle absorbing the two 
is not there. That the supreme Truth has two 
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aapec-^fij the (lyna^niic and the static^ the imme- 
nent and the transcendent, is also hinted at iti 
other Upani^ads^ lor Instance, when it is said in 
the Isa uptirii^ad^ 'It moves; it does not^ It is far 
of! and, at the same time, voiy near. It dweUla 
within all these^ but yet it TemaiiiE oataide all 
thcsc^ {5)r The idea that the nature of tlie sn- 
pieme Truth must be such ais may aynthesiae all 
the ecmtradictions is clearly indicated in verBse; 
of this type. 

The use of tlie phraae X^ttama Purusa’ is 
found in the Chdndogya Tfpanlsad (Vlll. 12 . 3)^ 
where it has been said that, when the soul with 
h 11 satisfaction emerges out of this body in Ita 
supreme luminous form, it is celled tluj ijLtania 
Puruga. Here, of course, it seems from tire con- 
tsKt that the Uttama Pum^a refeT& to tW indivi¬ 
dual 60uh ajid not to the Paramatman. But an 
anticipation of the idea of the Furu^Lama, ae 
we find it in the Gild^ is noticeable in aome of the- 
verses of the Svetdivatara Upani^ad (I. 2-3). 
has been said that time, nature, fata, accident, 
matter, conEciousness etc., which come within the 
category of the cannot be the ultimate cause' 
of tlie world, for their aggregate is not posaiblo 
withont the .eoul- but even the individual soul, 
which comes under the category of the sksu^a, 
oannot be the ultimate cause, as that itself cornea 
under the sway of sorrow and joy. It has been 
realized by the aeera, in their deep meditation/ 
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^hat a supreme Being discharges His power, which' 
regulates both the soul and the temporal process. 
Again, it is said that the Lord {lia) holds and 
controls the whole of the universe comprising the 
mutable ik^ara) and the immutable (aksara), the 
manifested (vyakta) and the unmanifestecl {avya- 
kta) (I. 8). It is more explicitly said in another, 
verse (I. 10), where the Prakrti (or Pradhana as 
Prakrti is often styled) is called the ksara, and 
Hara (He who removes all ignorance and afflic¬ 
tions) as the immortal and immutable principle, 
while the supreme One lords it over them both 
^ksaTaiji pfadhdiuim avirtdksdTani horah ksavdt- 
mdndvisate deva ekah). 

But, as we all know, all the Upani§ads were 
like the cow, as it were, which was milked by the 
cowherd Sri Krana, and the Gita was the milk. 
There may bo anticipation of the idea of the 
Puru^ttama in the Upanisads, but the full- 
fledged concept is to be found first in the GUd, 
The lead given by the GUa in this respect was 
followed<by the Purftnic literature, where we find 
a popular modification of the Sftrakhya view and 
the VedantieWiew in the light'of the idea of the 
Puru^ottama. 

' In the Purftnas we seldom find the Prakrti 
and the Puru^a described independently of the 
higheet Being, of whom the two have generally 
been explained as attributes. Again, Brahman 
and Maya of the "Vedanta occupy the same posi- 
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tiqn in the Pur^inaa, witli lelation to tli6 highoet 
Beingj aa the ajid the Prakrtl of the 

Sainkhya. With those^ again ► tJiere haa been an 
.amalgamation ol the Idea of Slva-^akt-i of the 
Tantras, of which we shall presently speak at 
some length* 

The poEt-(?iia Vaisiia-va sects naturally lound 
in the idea of the Furueottama a fulfilment of 
their emotional approach. Ah believers in a pet- 
aonal God^ who is conceived of ae having a body 
■of perfectly pure spiritual stuff and indulging 
’etemaJly in sports, they caught at the idea of the 
Purnsottama with all eagerness and vehemence, 
■and, with their back to the wallj tried theu' best 
to aaaail the Vedantio stand of the unqualified* 
inactive, and formless Brahman and the theory 
■of the falsity of Mayfi. Tho Bengal school of 
Yaisnavas laid exclusive stresH on the conception 
■of divide sports and so the advocacy- for-a 

personal God endowed with supreme potyer of in¬ 
finite categories has been the strongest in tboir 
theology. Following a verse of the Bhagap&t-a 
Fttmii}a, the Bengal Vas^avas speak of three 
-distinct aapeotd in ^vhich the Reality can be con¬ 
ceived, viz. as the Brahman, as the Bh^avat* 
jind as the ParamAtman, 

According to them, the supreme Being enjoys 
Himself ia His sports with the help of His powers;- 
the Bhagavut is the perfect Being, as Lbere is the 
full play of the powers in Him, w'hile the 
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man is in the lowest scale, as this aspect of the 
Reality is absolutely bereft of the play of the 
powers. The stage of the Paramatman is ranked 
middle, as in this stage the Being is associated 
with two categories of powers, viz. the power to 
create and control the individual (jlva-iakti) and 
the power to create and control the material world 
{mdyd-iakti). The Bhagavat is the Purusottama 
and, as such. He is the ultimate support {pra~ 
tisthd) also of the ak^ara Brahman, by which the 
Bengal Vai^navas meant the Brahman as con¬ 
ceived by the Vedantins. They repeatedly refer 
to a saying of the Gita, where Sri K|‘sna as the 
Purusottama asserted. T am the ultimate sup^ 
port also of the Brahman {hrahmarpo hi pra- 
U^phd'ham)'. 

The word pratisthd, in this context, has been 
explained as pratimd, which means solidified 
form. When we say that the sun is the pratisthd 
or praiimd of light, what is meant is that the sun 
is the solidified form of light. Exactly in the s^e 
way, when it is said that the supreme Being is the 
prati^^hd of the Brahman, what is meant is that 
the supreme Being is the solidified form of the 
Brahman. It has sometimes been said that the 
word.‘Brahman’ is an adjective to qualify the 
supreme Being, to denote the infinity of His 
qualities. In this interpretation, the Bengal 
Vaispavas have the support of some of the im¬ 
portant Purftnas. 
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Aksaro BTahman haa also been con&eivad by 
the Yaianava thinkers as the abof^e {dhdma^i) of 
thfi Bupreme Being. The dhUman^ according to 
them, is not something outside the nature of the 
Lord; it is a parUciilftr way of expansion gf the 
very nature of the Lordr The aupieme Being is 
‘described as po&gesBing a pai-tleular kind oj power 
(sandhinl) which sustains Eia very eiistence. 
With the help of this special kiiid of power, the 
Lord expands that aspect of His nature which is 
pure exist&ncaj and this expansion of Eis nature 
as pure uxistonce ia really what is meant by His 
■dhdrmm. The Vedanting conceive the ultimate 
Heality as pure existence; they therefore have just 
a glimpae of the dMmAtt of the LoM, hut not of 
the Lord who residoR within and enjoy a His eter¬ 
nal love-dalliances. 

As we have hinted > this idea of the eaprema 
Being had its development in another aph^e of 
Indian religious thought; we mean the Tajitras, 
Three distinct ways of comprehending the well- 
known Tan trie theory of t^iva-Sakti can be 
marked. One view will hold &lva as the supreme 
BeingH who is the possessor of ^akti—the source 
and support of Sakti, though, of course, it will 
. admit that felva can never be conceived without 
hifl association with &akti, as in that case he be- 
h comes reduced to notbjngnesR+ The other view 
will give prominence to ^akti who is the ultimata 
Reality, Siva being considered the best principle 
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through which Sakti baa the higheac. TsflectiDa. 
There ia^ .ELgaiii, a IhircL -view, according to which 
neither Siva nor fiahti is conaideted the highest 
Truth, taut they are the two aspects of a liighet 
principle, the supreme Being. 

In this connection, we may refer to the con¬ 
ception of the Paramafiiva, in relation to Siva and 
Sakti, fia we find it propounded in Ka^mir- 
Saiviem. The Parama^iva. as the highest Being, 
ia of the nature of perfect blisa and ia complete in 
Himself, being absolutely without any want. He- 
holds in Himself the unmanitested universe as an 
idea, ratlier an experience of HLa own. . 'But in 
order that there may tae a univeree, He brings, 
into operation that aspect of His ^akti which 
manifesis itself as the principle of negation and 
lets the ideal universe disappear from His view 
and allows Himaolf, as it wci'e, to feel the want 
of a universe, but for which feeling there conld be, 
as a aid above, no need of a uaaiTifested universe 
on the part ol one who is all-complete in Himself. 
IQ this state, He ia what He waa as PramaSiva in 
ali ee&eutiaJa and in overy respect, with, only the- 
elimination ol the expOTience of the ideal uni¬ 
verse, which ParaTuaaiva^ in His aspect as per¬ 
vading ihe universe—as distinguished from the 
trauBCending aspect—foals aa one and idonticaF 
with Himself' (J, C, Chatterji, KashTftir 
ism, 1014, p. 62), This negative state of the 
ParamaBiva is Siva, who is described as of the 
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flsscnce of pure knowledge witlicmt having any 
BOrt of activity. This inception o| Siva may 
veiy wall be likened to the conception of fho 
aksara Pnru?a^ while ftekti, aa fha positive princi¬ 
ple of world-activity^ may be likened to the con- 
ceptiou of the k?ara Furn^a. Here Paramaiiva 
becomes another name for the Puru^ottamar 
We have to lecnomber that the idea of the 
PuruBottama in the GUa received added signifl- 
cance in aa&noiation with the personality of Srf 
Krsaa, who combined in himBelf a double persona¬ 
lity, one divine and the other human. The Putu- 
jfottams ifi perfection itself, becanae not only there 
J8 the syntlieaie of the immanent and the trans¬ 
cendent* or the mutable and the immutable, or' 
matter and mind in the philoBOphital sense, but 
in Sri Krsna there is a concrete personality, whore 
.there is no line of demarcation between the per¬ 
fect divmity and perfect humanity—the abstract! 
ideal of perfection finds its expiessioa hero in flesh' 
and blood. The perfect being must be perfect in 
every i-espect ; Sri Kr^ija is the Purueottanifl not 
because he is perfect in hi a supra-natural, abode 
of Yrndavana* te. his o-wn self, but because he- 
La as perfect in his in carnation as an historical 
man in the land of geographical VrndEtvana. This 
truth is hinted at in a verse of the BhdffaviUa 
Parana (X, 43.17), where it has been said that, 
when t^ri Xr^a stepped on the raised platform 
to kill tho domon Kamsa in the duel, he appearetf 
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to all the wrestlers like the thunder embodied ; 
to all men. as the best of men ; and to all women, 
as beauty and love personified. To the cowherds, 
he was the most intimate one ; the chastiser to 
all the wicked kings ; the darling to his father. 
He appeared like death to the king of the 'Bhoja 
(Kamsa), an incomprehensibly great one to the 
ordinary man, but yogins knew him to be the 
supreme Trutli, while he was just a kinsman to 
his own folk, the Vrspis. 

The idea of the Purusottama as the all-em¬ 
bracing perfect Being was a source of inspiration 
also to the great sage t^ri Aurobindo, who made 
much use of it in expounding his philosophy of 
integral yoga. Commenting on the exposition of 
the Puru$ottama in the Gita, he says, ‘This ut¬ 
most un dividing monism sees the one as the one 
even in the multiplicities of nature, in all aspects, 
as much in the reality of self and of cosmos as 
in that greatest reality of the supracosmic which 
is the source of self and the truth of the cosmos 
and Is not bound either by any affirmation of uni¬ 
versal becoming or by any universal or abeolute 
negation’ (Essays on %he GiM, 1928, XV. pp. 
280-81). 


THE INOIAN CONCEPTION OF THE 
DIVINE BODY 

The idea of divinity has its origin iJi our 
higher vaTue-sense ; and it is geneifllly s&en that 
our spiritual value^sense leads us to a path of 
abstraotion aiid of negation. The procoae of ab¬ 
straction leads ue to a ooncoption of the Godhead 
as the unprefixod ' x \ vfhose juatifreatjon ie more 
logical than psychological, and the proceea of 
negation leads ns to believe that tmth is esaen- 
.tially transcendental and as such has nothing to 
do with the cesmio process wliich proceeda from an 
incorrigible principle of neacience. But in India, 
with this trend of abstract and negative think¬ 
ing, titere is another dominant trend of positive 
thinking where divinity is iound .to be embodied. 
Here arises the question of the conception of 
divine body aa opposed to the terrestrial body— 
the body of matter, death, decay, Thig Indian 
conception of the divine body may be looked at 
from two points o-f view, either aa a concrete 
body of spiritual substance possessed by the Divi-^ 
nity, or as a perfectly transubstajitiak'd spiritual 
body posBsssed by the diviniKcd, peifeot man. 
Let us discuss them separately with reference to 
- particular systems of Indian thought, 

. ■ Vaiinavlsin in India was never aatisfled \vith > 
a God of naetaphysical abstTaction, Godj with tb« 
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VaianavaE, is the embodiuncnt o! pe^^e^^t love ami 
of beauty not only ilguTatively, but hterallyH The- 
Lord in His divine abode eternally en]oye His 
Divine aport in a- divine body wliich ie teal. What 
is the secret of this divine body of the I^ord ^ Of 
what ia it made^ and what are its components ? 
It may be said in reply that tbe^ body of the Lord 
ia identical with the eB&onee of the Lord, We must 
not thiot: in the Luman analogy that there are the' 
body of the Lord and a possessor of that body—a 
delta and a dehm in this case the body and the 
possessor ol the body are identical, and as thorer 
is no possibility of a distinction of any &ort bet¬ 
ween the form of the Lord and His essence, there 
ia no internai difEerentiation ( svagata-hhedd) of 
any ’sort in the supreme Lord. The essence of 
the Lord Includes three attributes^ namely, sat^. 
citj and dnemda —existoiKje, consCiougnEss, and 
bli&K ; the body of the T^ord also includes just the 
some attributes. In the BoriptuTes, the Lord is 
often found described a^? a peifeot Ferson and is 
sppken of, for e:£ample, as oid^gftana, dnanda- 
ghmui, Tasa-gkajia. The word ghana in this con- 
tosit suggests eompactue&fl or solidity - the body 
of the Lord is then conaciouEness and blisa Bolidi- 
fied in an immutable image, the mUni. As the 
Lord in His pure easenog remaine in the aptdkfta 
dfidToart —that is, the supranatural ahode, there- 
caunot be any touch of gmas gioneuoiis elements 
in His body i the effulgent material of which His 
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body—and not only Hifl body, but fivan the jegioD 
where He resides in Hia pure being—is compoaed, 
ia called vi^ad^fui-saUm wbitli la a pure spiritual 
Eubatance, 

It has been aald that the power by which the 
Lord esiats (sandkiM has ^ special purpose 
of aell-manifcBtatioii- I'ifi^ddha^sativa may be d as¬ 
cribed as the 'substantial form' of that BpeciaJ 
pui-pose of that particular power of God that sus¬ 
tains His very existenee. As the body and esaenee 
of the Lord are identical, and os He is ^tac-dd- 
dn^da-viffmha (transfiguTaticu of all eiistence, 
consciousnesa, and bliss) both in body and in bouI^ 
tlieie cannot be any distinction between the 
various parts of Hie body^ and no limb or ganse- 
oiTgan can have any special work; every part of 
His body posBeasefi the power that all the sense- 
organs can have (cf, (mgani yasys sakaUnflrsya- 
vPtHrriiintf}, In the scriptuieiv, v’h ftnd: Him des¬ 
cribed both as possessing an organ asd as not 
possessing it; both descriptioQS are correct be-- 
cause He does not possess the human organs of 
senses, but He possesses a divine or non-natural 
form of them. When tile ecripturcs speak of TTta 
body I'esembling that of tlie human being, the 
similarity must relate to form only, but nut to 
ingredients. 

All these may sound to our modern scientific 
or philosophic mind as mere theological fabrlca^ 
tiona in response to the ajithropomorphic urges 
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our mind. Without entering into a datailed atady 

the standpoint of the Vai^avas on thia l?elief 
in the divine body^ what we are particularly in¬ 
terested in noting ig that in the province of Vaig- 
naviam there was the idea- of a- spiTUual suhstancs 
as opposed to the sutist's-TiC^. The vihid- 

dhonsittt^ya of the Vai^pavas, of which the dhamaTt 
(abode) and vigTahti- (body) of the Lord are com¬ 
posed, Is an element as is (Uuddf^^a-sattva (non- 
purified intelligence belonging to mundane 
nature)^ but the fundamental distinctiDn is that 
the one is a spiritual element whereas the other ia 
.gross. 

Further there is an implied idea of the gToea 
being transformed into the spirituah The Vai^na- 
Vas, particularly the Bengal VaisnavaSf loelieva 
that a davotee can, by dint of hie continual reli¬ 
gious endeavours—by' his one-pointed devotion— 
cast ofiE the gross impurities of hig body and mind 
(figuratively- deec-ribed as crossing tbc river virajd^ 
where vira^d means bereft of all impuritieg) and 
fen ter the dhdman of the Lordj and there enjoy the 
dalliances of the Lord eternally as an attendant) 
(parikata)-, the devotee thus allowed to enter the 
region of the Lord as an attendant must enter it 
with a body^ and that body cannot hut be a divi- 
niEed body. 

In the-province of Buddhism^ particularly in 
Mah&y^s Buddhism, we have the well-known 
theory of tri-Jcdy&, or the tkine bodies of the 
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Buddha, name-Iy; dh^iriRfi-lcUfa, comniODly knowa 
ais the body oi law, the body gf 

blisa; and mrmd7!iar.kilya, the body transfoTma- 
.tiou. Avoiding, all the controveraies, it may be 
said that the tri-k^a theory in Mahayana deve¬ 
loped with the belief that a godly man must not) 
poaseaa a body o| the same aubafianea and quality 
aa aiu ordinary man of flesh and blood. After the 
Buddha's death* hia personality soon became hal¬ 
lowed; naturally, a large section of his followers 
were not content to coaflne his estraoTdinary per¬ 
sonality to a particular hietoiical (existence- popU’* 
lar psychology demanded a subtler and more 
glorified existence for the Lord beyond the mortal 
frame. So a belief grew as early as Pall Buddhism 
that the Lord had a double existence, the raps- 
the gross physical existence, and the dh&rniSr^ 
kdpa, existbnxse in thfe eternal and all-pervading 
body of law. In later times, this was 

further subdivided as the the groBs 

body of tranaformation, and samb7toga^k^yat a 
subtle refulgent body of bliss. In earlier Bud¬ 
dhism. this tri-kdya theory represented prImarEy 
a Buddhalogy which may be ertplaiiied in. the 
following manner. The dharma-kSya of the Bud¬ 
dha represents the quintessence of the Buddha aa 
pure enlightenment or perfect wisdom, a peilecf 
knowledge of the law, which is the absolute truth; 
it is the samddhi-hdj/a of the Bnddha* or the Bud¬ 
dha in But before he merges into 
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lie poaseaSflB aJid enjoys^ for his own sake 
and for others^ welfare, the fruit ol hia chaTit’kbfle 
beiiaviour aa & Bodhlsattva, and ihia la the body 
ol enjoyment, or the beo^tific body. Hiiman Bud- 
dhae, who are like illusory phantoms and are 
<}reated through magical contrivances, represent 
the nUTTiidna-kdya^ the body in creation. 

When this Buddhalogy began to develop cce^ 
moJogical, and even ontological* eignlflcence, 
dhiirma^kaya. was conceived something like the 
undiflerentiated and unqualified Brahman of the 
Upanisads; it- is the eternal and iruTnutable one 
underlying the diversity of things, it ifl tlie 'that- 
ness’ (tuthata-Titpa) underlying what is and ia not. 
jthe coBmic one, the ultimate reality, the void, the 
unoharacteri^d alhpervading pure conscicusneas 
of the Mah&yflJiiats. Mrmana-kaptt, on the other 
hand* repreeentjg the gross physical existence. 
Here* we have to concentrate on the conception of 
the beatific body, which lb neither a state of form¬ 
less existence nor a state of material e:x:istance. It 
ia a body indeed with all the implications^ of a 
body, but it is a body of bliea and of light. It is 
a very subtle body which manifests itself in the 
varioua conditions of bliss in Buperhutnan beings 
for preaching the noble truths. It is 'an exceed¬ 
ingly refulgent body, from every pore of which 
streamed, forth countless brilliant rays of light* 
illnminatliig the lokadhcitiis as innumerable aa the 
sands of the Ganges, When this body stretched 
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:0\it longve, iaiaumeiflble raya of light issued 
(□rtii irom it, and on eack ray of light was lound 
& lotus of tkousand petals on whith was seated a 
TathfligaU-vigraha, ian iuiaga of the Tath&gaU, a 
sort of nirmdtia-Mya), preackiug to Bodhisattvas* 
Grhasthas {householders), Praviajitaa freclusoB), 
add others the dhurma coueisting of the sis 
pdmmitds".^ 

This belief in a subtle body of light and bUe« 
Jbecomes deeply sigailioajit in relation to the gene* 
ral Mahiyanie idea of Bodhieattvahood. Leaving 
aside the traditional mystery that hangs Tomid the 
figures ol the Bodhiaattvas, described in the popu¬ 
lar Mahfty&nie texts, Bodhisattvaa may be taksh 
to be highly advanced personalities who have, 
through long processes of discipline and of medi¬ 
tation, replaced the impurities of their physical 
form by light and hhas. It has been said that? 
these Bodhisattvaa first qualify for the attainra^t 
jof perfect enlightenment and absolute tTanquillity 
jLh rough the absolute cessatacm of the eiistenUol 
series ; but when they consider themBElves fully 
qualified for the attainment of such a state, they 
postpone it through a strong Te&olutiou and keep 
jthemaelvea actively alive in this world in order to 
serve humanity and all beings by helping them in 
itheir fiTial deliverance through the attainment of 
perfect, enlightenment,, 

I Dr. N. DuM, o{ AieI\Hsana BuJilhism pifB its Jliliriiofl nf 

Jflnfiyinn, Pl 113. 
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It ia seen therefora that a Bodhisattva lives and 
moves and liaB hia being in this world oi plifiao. 
moual esdatance* yet he is never .touched by ihe 
principles of defilement that may bind Mm to the' 
world of miseries. This indicates a separate exis- 
tancQ, a separate body, for the Bodhisattva, and 
we may call it a divine body—a body of enlighten¬ 
ment and of compassion—in which the BodM^ 
sattva liviee as a superman. This body of bliss has 
been described in the Mahayanic texts, although 
generally vaguely .bnt poefioally; but our stress is 
on the point that the Buddhists also belie'ved 
strongly in the possibility of a supra'-mundanc 
divine body. 

, . This ideal of Boclhisattvahood—a self-imposed 
iife of a miggioaary in an effnigent body of light 
^d bhsa, working for the uplift of all beingg^haa 
■its analogy in the ideal of the immortal spiritual 
eMstonce of the f^atha ffurus of India in a demate- 
rialized diviuo body for the guidance and the ins¬ 
piration of followei^. The Natha Siddhaa, a well- 
known sect of. Indian have rather a 

well-defined oouception of the divine body. As 'a 
Saivite seot of yogins they aimed at the atteinmen'ti 
of perfect Sivahood by their yogic practices. But 
what is the essential nature of Lord Siva? It is 
absolute immutability in a spiritual body of know¬ 
ledge and ol bliss. 

How can such a state of immutability in a 
spiritual existence be attained? It is not by the 
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total Tiega,tioii of our mufidane owisteruce in Uie coT'^ 
porqal form; it Ib by a process of trangformatioii 
and tranaubstaDtiation of this very corporeal Iotjuk 
T he idea of liboration generally implies a fin^' 
dissolutioii of tbo corporeal form, or the final dlaso- 
dation of tbe spirit from the body. But the 
Siddh&a wore strongly opposed to this ideal of 
pofil-moTbem liberation; instead of trying to Ube- 
rate tboir spiiTt or the soul- eubatance from the' 
fettera of bondage in the material body, they tried 
to spiritualiEe .the whole being, including the 
grossly physical body, to change^ tiirougb a con.'- 
tinual process of transformation., the material 
substance itself into .the sonl-anhstanccn. 

This Siddha cult geema to ba an oilshoot from 
,the ancient school of Hasaiyanai or chomistiy. It 
is known to students of ancient Indian chemiatry 
.that this science, had a theological bachpoundr 
Siva is the Bupreme Deity who Is Mfiyufijaya, OE 
.the conqueror of death. To conquer death find: to- 
attain an humorlal body like that of the Lord i^- 
then the final aim of ^e yogints of .this Bcbocl^ 
Death and decay are the inevitable consequencea 
of this physical form; immortality cannot there: 
fore be attained unless tho ingredients of this 
physical form arc changed. These chemiate, or 
rather alchemlstSt were bellevcia in the transubs- 
tantiation of matter through the application of a 
chemical substance; .therefore they tried to make 
the body immutable by changing the very quality 
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oi the iiTgrBtiientfl of the body by the application 
ol rojB—a chamkal combination of mcrciuy and 
jflulphur Or micaL This belief in the tisTLaubstan- 
tiation of the body through the application of rastz 
Bcems to have acquiteh some yogic signihcanco 
•evoTi before the advent of Patahjali^ the author 
■of the Yoga (Aphoriamb); for in one of his 

.aphorisma be lefera to the possibility of attaining 
■siddM (peclection) even by the npplkation of 
herbs, in the cDinmentary on tile aphorisms, 
Vyaaa and Vlcaapati explain that ^iddM by 
^^ad/ii (herb or medicine) refers to the school of 
yoffinji who attained perfection with the help of 
Itasftyana.. The Katha Siddhas seam to have 
iaken the incentive from here and changed the 
nbejnical process of Raa&yana to a psycbc-chemioal 
proceae of ^oga where rasa means .the nectar 
-OTzing from the raoon, supposed to be situated 
in .the head. 

The Siddhas belonged to a school of predomi¬ 
nant HalLa-yoga involving physical and pliysio- 
logical practices. The first target of their yogor 
■sadhana, or religious endeavour with the help of 
yogic practicea, was kdya-si^idhi, or the perfec* 
tion of the body. How can. the body be perfected! 
Xt can be made perfect by a gradueJ change of the 
gross matter. It hua been said in some of their 
texts that this or din a^- body has first to bo burnt 
■out through the continual application of the fire 
■of yoga. So far as the physical existence in the 
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giosa matter is poncemecl, one muBl be dead first 
And then the dead body ha? to be revived thTongli 
•a yogic legulation of the nectar that oozee in¬ 
ternally from the moon. This procEae of burning, 
rather demateriallzing;. the body through ’^Qga 
•and the revivification througli the nectar—the 
life-giving juice—grants the yogin a siddha-deh&, 
i perfect body. 

But this attainment of the aiddha-deJui is no 
■end in itself^ it is but a means to real religions 
nfforta—effortB for the attainment t>f a divyor 
d&?ta, a diyinfl body, an immntable spiritual 
body which leads cue to ultimate Sivahood, 
This divine body, the Nfttha Siddhas believed, can 
have free movement In all the throe worlds and, 
perfectly dematerialized as it is, it does not have to 
adhere to the spatio-temporal laws of tbe uni- 
verge. This indestructible spiritual body is abso* 
lately free from the principles of defilement on 
i\ie^<iiuddha-mdydi but it is aasodated with the 
principles of vi^ddha-mdyd, which prevents if 
from becoming absolutely static and acts as the 
purified dynamic principle for its further evolu¬ 
tion through subtler stages to lead it to the final 
state of Sivahood. The yogina in their divine 
body aJe prompted by the principles of 
mdyd 1ib benevolent activities, rendering spiritual 
^idance to innnmeiable religious aspirants, 

.this state ia the fittest state for becoming a gjoTi, 
or spiritual preceptor. 
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In the ab&ance of any pjinciplo of de&Lement^ 
benevolent activitioa in the divine body will tievoT 
bind one to the woild of miseries and siif^eripp*.. 
The Natha ifogina believed that Hatiia-yoga does 
not yield snpematural powarg only; it has the. 
capacity of transforming slowly and gradually tho 
substance of the body. Our ordinary life of con¬ 
tinual change leading to decay and death is con-; 
trolled by the ordinary laws of nature, which can 
act only on the material ingi-cdients of the body„ 
But if the body can be dcTnaforialized, the laws, 
df nature will no longer have any direct away 
over it. 

The Natha yo0ns laid particular stress on a 
afet of yoga practices ior the fransubstantiation of 
bodyn They held that the gods Jn heaven have 
an immortal body becauBe they drink naoiar. 
The Veclic sages also performed the soma eacri- 
fico and drank soma Juice vvitli the idea that iti 
has the power to rejuvenate and invigorate ,the| 
body in such a way as to make it immortal. The 
sagas drank soma themselves and offered it to the 
gods. It was believed that ther moon is tho dapo* 
sitory of soma which bestows the vital power* The 
Kfttha Siddftas believed that this moon ig situated 
witiun the body o| man in the highest plesnSp 
Sa^israra, situated in the head. Through'^ con- 
timral process of distillation, the quintessence of 
the whole body is deposited in thie moon in tlie 
form of soma or sudJid- ot.amfta (nectar); strict 
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■discipline, pliysic*! and mental, and the totri 
atroEit of any kind of physical loss will result in the 
abimdant flow of the nectar from the moon. But 
in the ordinary process, the nectar L^Hcaing from 
the moon trickles down and is eaten by the snn 
situated in the region of the navel. This sun re¬ 
presents kaJaffni, the fire of deBtmetion, whereas 
thg moon represents the principle of creation and 
preservation. Thia life-giving soma Or siidhd has 
to be presQirved from the all-destroying fire of the 
ismij and tho body, already burnt or withered by 
the austere practices of yoga, must he rejuvenated 
with its floW. This process of the body wither¬ 
ing and then being rejuvenated with nectar wilh 
the Siddhas believed^ ultimately transubstantiate 
the body which, from being a physical body of 
■ change, will be IrEmsformed into a divine body 
^of immutability which will be compeaed of pure 
rgpiritual flubatanced 

This conception'of a divine body has acquired 
ra deep phUoaopbical and religious significance 
with reference to the ideal of the divine life as 
• expounded by Sri Aurobindo. Ho has realised 
the truth of a continual flow of a-mria (nectar,' 
the flow that makes one immortal) not only be¬ 
hind the life-proceas of the individual man, but 
behind the evolution of the whole cosmic proceaa; 
.and that fiew ia the flow of infinite divine bliaa 

■■ if.! 
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which ia to be attained and utilised, not for the 
extinction the heing of the man, but to im- 
mortalize the being by di'viniziiig the whole of it. 
It ia not merely a Utopian ideals it ia the truth 
of all truths; for, ‘Erom the divine Bliss, tho 
original Delight of esiatance, the Lord of Immor' 
tality cornea pouring the wine of that BlisSj, the- 
myatic sowtd, into those jars of mentalised living 
matter; eternal and boautiiulH he cntera into fheae 
sheaths of gubatance for the Iniogral tianaforma- 
don 01 the boing and nature/^ 

Man^fl apiiitnal quest has more often than not 
been along negative linca^ To know the truth we’ 
always argue that 'this ia not the truth f that ie- 
not the truth’; truth is not in the diversihad 
world of physical forms, it is not in our body of 
fiesh and blood, it ia^not in our life-procoss, it ia 
not in our emotiona and aapirations, it is not in 
any of our pleasures and pains; it is the one 
tranecendontal Absolute, beyond e’verything that 
ifl, But, according to Sri Aurobindo, the spiri¬ 
tual march ia not a Tnarch towards a total nega¬ 
tion; if ia a path of larger and completer of&rma- 
don. Too much stress has been laid on the- 
Upahi^adic saying that the tnith ia ‘One with¬ 
out a second’, but this has not siifhciently been 
road in the light of the other formula, equally 
emphatic and imporadve, that ‘All this ia Brah¬ 
man,’ 
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'The paaaioniite aspiration of man upward to 
the Divine has not been sufficieiitly related to the- 
descending movenient of the Divine loa-ning down- 
ivai*d to embrace eternally Its mamfeatatlDn* Its 
Tueaning tn matter lias not been eo weU under¬ 
stood as It 3 truth in the Spirit.’^ In eatobing 
at the truth, wo have always rejected th# 
manifeataition oJ truth, hut the majaifestatiou la 
as real aa the truth itself only if we can view if- 
rightiy as its own manifestation. 

Man can attain to perfect manhood by ful- 
fillin^f God in life, and not by a total rejection) 
of life. Hig life begins from animal vitality^ bufl. 
achieves its fulhl-nient in a divine oiistence+ 
'Life in ita aelf’Unfolding must also ri&e to ever- 
new provinces of its own being. But if in paea- 
ing from one domain to another we renounce- 
what has already boon given us from eagerness 
for our new attainment, if in reaching the man-, 
tal life we east awa-y or boIittLe ^the phyaital life 
which is Out basis, or.if we reject tbo mental and 
physical in our attraction to tlie spiritual, we do¬ 
ll ot fulfil God integrally, nor satisfy the conditione 
of Eis self-manifestation.. We do not become pei< 
fcc^-. but only shift f-he field of our imperfeciion 
or at most attain a limited altitude. Howefver 
high we may climb, even though it be to the Nodt, 
Being itself, we climb ill if we forget que 
base. Not to abandon the lower to itaelf, but 


1 AUrQbiDJo, I'flt Lifs. 
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‘to it' in, the light o| tlie higher to 

which we have attained, 1 b true divinity 
naitxjTO.’^ 

■ Xhe spiritual life ie generally viewed aa a 
life of, aficent. There ia the ascent 'fiiBi from 
anatter^to life, from life to mind, and from mind 
ito the- spirit; but this represents only half of the 
whole cycle; there Is the other half of the descent- 
■of the spirit in mind^ of the Bpirltiialiped mind in 
life, and of the whole again in matter. Spirit 
.and m after are thus the two poles within which 
the whole cyoJe of involution and evolution tahea 
place. We cannot live in thfl divine by ascend¬ 
ing to the highest stage of divinity; divinity 
muflt be made to descend giSidually to the lowest 
^ndneiple of our life, to the very baso of our hu- 
:maii life on ead.h, Every cell of the body has 
to be spiritualized, before we can expect really to 
have a life divine. 

'We may by^ a progressive expanding or a 
■Eudden luminous Belt-transcendence mount up to' 
these flummitB in unforgettable rnomentfi or dwell 
■on them daring hours or days of greatest auper- 
human experience. When we descend again 
there are doors of communicafion which we fan 
keep Hlways open or reopen, even though they 
should constantly shut. But to dwell there per¬ 
manently on ttiifl last and highest summit of the 
created and creativo being is in the end the su- 
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preme ide&l for our evol-viag humein donaciouBoesa 
when It seeks not self-anmalment but eelf-perfeo- 
lion.’^ What is needed is a full Bpiritual transfer- 
mation, a permajaent ascent Irom the lower to the 
higtier eonaciouBiieBS, and a permaucnt descent 
from the higher into tlie lower naturer 

How can this total frauBfoTraation be effected? 
Tt IS by surcharging the lower principlea by the 
light and power descending from the supeTmtud, 
They are received by the mind through the over* 
mindj by life through mind, by matter through 
life. And through this process the lowest prin- 
ciple beeomeB transformed into the highest; 
matter itself bcconies spiritualized- Ab to the 
poBsibility of bugIi a transformation, it hiaE been 
held that both spirit and matter^ ub the two poles 
of the creative proceas. poasess the power of both' 
evolution and involution of all principles. When 
we say from the standpoint of Ecience that life 
evolves from matter, or thaf mind evolvas from 
life^ ‘we accept the Vodantic solution that Life 
Is already involved in Matter and Mind in Life, 
becanae iu essence Matter Is a form cl veiled 
Life^ Life a form of veiled ConaciouaneBS, And 
ilien there seeme to be little objection to a farther 
step in the series and the admiaaion that mentsf 
consciousnees may itself be only a form and a 
veil of higher Etates which are beyond Miud.’^ 

1 Sii Aurtitindo* TJit DIvfrif. 
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To transform a lower state into a higher 
means really the removal from the lower of the 
veil that was obstructing the free play of the 
higher. The divine does not descend into us be- 
cause of the veils in between the sheaths of our 
being, always obstructing the descent and free 
play of the divine. As these obstructing veils are 
removed one by one,' divine light and power 
penetrate and permeate our wh(^e being, step by 
step, till the lowest stage of material existence 
also becomes divinized; and when the whole 
being is thus divinized man becomes superman, 
the man divine. This integral change of the 
whole being through divine light and power pre¬ 
supposes perfect preparation for the change, for, 
Tf the psychic mutation has not taken place, if 
there has been a-premature pulling down of the 
higher Forces, their contact may be too strong for 
the flawed and impure material of Nature and ita 
immediate fate may be that of the unbaked jar 
of the Veda which could not hold the divine soma 
wine; or the descending influence may withdraw 
or be spilt because the nature cannot contain or 
keep it’.^ 

So long as there is no descent of the divine into 
all the layers of our being, and no consequent'in¬ 
tegral transformation of our being, we live in the, 
domain of impure nature and are bound by the 
ordinary laws of nature. But as soon as the 

1 Srl Aurobindo, The Life Divine. 
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complete mutation takes place, the laws of impure 
nature lose all power of controlling our being, 
which is ordained by divine laws. The divine laws 
are the will of God; the divinized superman there¬ 
fore becomes a perfect instrument in the hands of 
God, in and through which God sets forth His di¬ 
vine music in an unobstructed way. In such a state, 
‘He would feel the presence of the Divine in every 
centre of his consciousness, in every vibration of 
his life-force, in every cell of his body. In all 
the workings of his force of Nature he would be 
aware of the workings of the supreme World- 
Mother, the Supemature; he would see his natural 
being as the becoming and manifestation of the 
power of the World-Mother. In this conscious¬ 
ness he would live and act in an entire trans¬ 
cendent freedom, a complete joy of the spirit, 
an entire identity with the cosmic self and a 
spontaneous sympathy with all in the universe.** ' 


1 SrI Aurobindo. The Life Ditrlne. 
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• The later yogic schools of India are funda¬ 
mentally based on some esoteric yogic practices, 
which have been current in the country for a 
very long time. Without entering into the com¬ 
plicated controversy as to whether these were 
Vedic or non-Vedic in origin, we may say that in 
some form or other they served as a common 
heritage for many of the great and small reli¬ 
gious sects and sub-sects of India. In later times, 
these practicee were associated with different 
metaphysical and theological speculations of 
different schools—-Hindu, Buddhist, and Islamic— 
in consequence of which they underwent various 
transformations, ultimately giving rise to some 
later esoteric schools. 

It is customary to speak of these later esoteric 
schools as offshoots of Tkntricism. To be precise 
in our estimate, we must guard ourselves against 
the vagueness that hangs round the word Tan- 
jtricism as used in common parlance. Without 
going into the etymology of the word iantra, 
we may say that, in spite of the heterogeneous 
elements incorporated in it, the Tantra, as a reli¬ 
gious literitture, is concerned primarily wnth 
s&dhana or religious endeavour, and not with any 
system of abstract speculation. The different 
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metaphysical systems deal with the nature of 
Reality and the philosophic method for its appre¬ 
hension; but the Tantra lays stress on the practi¬ 
cal methods for realizing that Reality. This 
practical aspect of the sddhana is the essential 
part of the Tantra. 

Now in this practical aspect the whole of 
Tantric sddhand was based on a cardinal belief 
that the truth is to be realized in and through 
the body. On analysis the statement resolves it^- 
self into two fxmdamental principles: firstly, the 
truth to be realized resides within the body of 
man; and secondly, the truth that resides in the 
body of man is to be realized through the 
medium of the body. 

As for the first principle the belief of the 
Tantrikas. is that the ultimate Truth is not an 
abstract principle transcending the universe, bull 
is immanent in it, and that the human body ia 
not merely a thing in the universe, but is an epl^ 
tome of the universe—a microcosm in relation to 
the macrocosm. There is therefore nothing in the 
universe which is not there in the body of man. 
There is a perfect parallelism between the physi¬ 
cal processes of the universe and the biological 
processes in the body of man. With this idea in 
view, the Tantras try to locate the sun. the moon, 
the stars, the important mountains, islands, and 
rivers of the exterior world within the human 
body; the time-element of the universe in all _it8 
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phases of day and might, fortnight, month, and 
year have often been esplained with L'oterence io 
^•he course of the vital wind {prana and apdna), 
[The implication seems to be that the human, 
body, with ita physical etructuro and biological 
processes, represents the manifestation of the same 
energy which is at play in the struct-nre and pro¬ 
cesses of the vast cosmos. The human form is 
therefore the abode of truth of which the universe 
;i6 a manifestation in iuhnite apace and eternal 
time. Instead of being lost in the vastness of the 
Incomprohenaible universe and groping in its un¬ 
fathomable mystery, the sadhaka should ooncen- 
irate his attention on himself and realise the truth 
within, with the clcuT oonvioiion that the truth 
lhat is realised within is the truth that pervades 
Ihe universe withoutr The second principle points 
out that the body, according to the Tantric yoifims, 
not only tlie s^ode of truth, but is also the bestr 
medium for ToaUEmg the truth. This, in a nut- 
' shell, is the yant-ra^taUva. of the TantraS. 

PredemiTianGe of h^thayoya is a remarkable 
factor in Tantric practices i and these Hatha-yogic 
practices are nbt, as commouiy believed, so many, 
physical feats, adopted only with a view to gaining 
some occult power; they are practices through 
which the body ig transformed, into the best me¬ 
dium or instrument for realizing the truth. 
According to the Tantric yoyins^ different piesLUBea 
-(or lotue&s, as they are called), nerves, and nerves 
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represEiit diSereat (lealltiee Qt 

^ential principles}! but tbo Uittva^ represented 
■by- Jthem lie latent, until jtJiey me luede pateCLt 
through proper yogie culture and eoutiol. This 
aubtle mtalysis of the phyaiiml tinoLudiiig the 
hiologieal) gystem of man and the formulation 
4)f proceeaes, through which this phyaical system 
uiay be transformed into a perfect jnstriLinent fot 
reilecling the truthj, constitute the best conkitau- 
.tiou of the Tantraa. 

To make a general survey of the later yogie 
■cults, we may start with diSarent Sabajiyft 
achoolg. The Sahajiyas, whether Buddhists, 
Vsisnavaa, or others^ were all in a sense Tan- 
Jjfikasi for the mison d'etre of these schools is 
:lo be found in a pai'ticular 'aeio-yogic" Tetutrio 
practice. Vcdic or uon-Vedic in origin^ this 
'■Bccso-yogic' Tfimtric practice, ae a part of the 
religioug sddfiand, captured, differeat timea, the 
mind of a set of sddhaMa professing difiereil-ti 
faiths, and thus gave ri^e to different esoteric 
Bchools, 

According to .the Hindu Tonfras, where we 
find it best explained,, the absolute Reality, which 
is neutral by nature, has two aspects within it, 
,TiivTtti and pravHtf, which may be rendered as 
atatic and dynamic, or aa negative and poaitive,. 
In tha Tantraa fheae are generally conceived oj 
■as Siva and Sakfi. Siva is pure ctmsciousnestf, 
qunlitylesB, and, aa such, the static or tbo uega- 
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tivo principl0^ while Sakti is the coamlc energy, 
the world-force H and^ such, .the dynamic or th^ 
pofiitiye expect of JKeali.ty. But neithej: Sim b;^ 
himseli noT • Sahti by heraalf ie the uLfiniate 
Truth; they are not even soparable; the highest 
3 ?rn,th is the state of neutrality pioduced through 
.the union ol Siva and Sakti. The point to note 
hero is that tho union of Siva and Sakti, which un- 
dei‘ one condition.,. produces the highest state of 
neutrality in infinite bli&s, produces, under dif- 
ferent conditione, the world of xnanifestatiou, or 
the phonomonal procsess as a whole. When Sakti, 
associated with all her principlee of illusion and 
defilement, dominates, the union of S'iva-Safctid 
.which takes place in the realm of pravrtti^ be¬ 
comes. responsible for the creatkm of the visible 
world; but when Sakti rises to Siva in a process 
of introversion, their union results in a state of 
neutrality in infinite bliss and tranquillity. So 
the union that binds may also liberate. 

According to the sddfiakas, or the practical 
this of Siva-Sakti lies within the 

body of man. Without entering into tha details 
-of the Tantric sadhand^ we may state that Siyfi. 
is conceived of by the yogim as residing in the 
.highest plexus {sahasrara) in the cerebral region, 
and Sakti is conceived of as residing in the 
lowest plexus (rfiUlddhafru^ tho eacrccoceygcal 
plexus); the sddhand consists in raising Sakti 
from the lowest plexus and making her proceed 
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in an upward movement till ehe becomes imited 
with Siva-. Again> the right Bide of the body 
believed to be .the region of Siva, and the loft that 
of ^aktii this will explain the Tftnfric and Pu- 
r54jic conception of ArdhanarisvELTa, the Lord 
ns half woman and half man. The important) 
nerve on the right side, well known a& 
through w'hlch flows the apdna air or curtaatj;' 
is said to represent the principle of ^iva, while 
the left nerve, known as through which 

flows the prdna air, is said to represent the pTinci- 
ple of Sakii. The sadhana consists mainly. In 
uniting Siva-l^akti by a perfect commingling of 
the right and left in various ways and neutra^ 
lizing their lunctians in a middle eonrae, called 
sa^r/iJia, which ia the way to uentrality or per¬ 
fect cpuilibrinm of opposing currents. Again, 
man represents Siva and woman lepresente 
Sakti; the peifeciC bUss that results from a atriofl 
discipline and yogic control of their union leads 
one fo perfect tranquillity^ which la the state of 
the Absolute. 

Let- ua now see how this Tlntric s^hajid 
was adopted by a school of later Buddhists. 
Several centuTiea afte c the demi se of Lord 
Buddha-, the spirit of revolutioD, which served 
as the very kernel of all Buddhietic thought and 
religion, iustead of accelerating with the coursa 
of time, was being retarded as a result of slow 
but eontfnunl friction with the current Hindu 
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(thoughu a-nd practicee. A& & result, .there sseiu^ 
0 have developed a, spirit of compromifler Thia 
spirit of compromigeH combined with the Maha- 
ydnic spirit of catholicity In throwing the portala 
of Buddhism wide open to peo()Ie of various 
taatcig, temperajnents, and capadties^ was reapon* 
sible fox the absorption of many of the important 
Hindu piacticos into Boddhism itself. This im 
dicatea the process by which Tantricism mada 
its way into Buddhism, giving li&e to a com¬ 
posite religion, popularly known as Tantiic 
Buddhism, About the tenth centuiy. a,d,, an off¬ 
shoot oi this composite religion developed tome 
-tendencies of its own, with exclusive stress on a 
.ayetem of j/og&, and this Echool is popularly, 
-known as Sahajlya Buddhism. 

These SahajiySr Buddhists (oi the Tantiic 
Buddhists in general) developed a theology of 
their own, which is subetantially different from 
^he philosophy and religion oi canonical Bud- 
dhifim. It would be wrong to believe that the 
theology developed first and the yogio practices 
wore ■ adopted later on as required by the theo¬ 
logy^ on the other hand, we aie tempted .to be¬ 
lieve that the practices were adopted firat by a 
•band of £^hakas^ to whom the epdrit of orthodox 
BuddhiBin. was long lost and yet who were pro¬ 
fessed Buddhists; and a theology cryetalliaedround 
these practices gradually with the materials ^iup- 
plied from popular Buddhiat thoughts apd ideas. 
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According to these esoteric BuddbietSH btidhi- 
^itta i6 the highest TiutL, it is the AbBolnte^ It 
is the saAajc, the iiiuate nature of the boU and 
the world. This bodhisUta h explained aa a 
unilied state ^nyatif (void) and harund (uni- 
versai compassion). What is sittiyutcl } It i& a 
perfect knowledge of the essencelesaness of all 
that is and is nojt—it is perfect wisdom oc 
This prajm is the static or the passive aspect of 
Beality. Jiaf^nS, as a strong emotion of ooni- 
passion, ia the dynamic principle that leads one 
■to an active life for the liberation not only of 
jthe sell, but also of others; it ia therefore the 
active principle and is called Jhe (the 

means)/ PmjM^ as pure consciousness {nijUapiir 
^ndtratd) or pure wisdonij repieaenta Jrhe domain 
.pf wbUe as the active prineiple^ 

jrepresents the domain of pravriti^ Thus 
and aland in eaoterie Buddhism for - the 

same principles as 'Siva and Sahtl in the Hindn 
.Tantraa, the only difference being that, unlike 
Hiuduiam, the passive principle is takeu here to 
be the Lady or the Goddess, wJille the active 
principle is the Lord. 

In practicej this esoteric yogic school of BucL 
dhism holds, as ia consiatent with the spirit of the 
Tantras, that .the body is the abode of truth and, 
M the same time, the best instrument or medium 

I For » flcliiled study uf BBd wt S. B. mi Oupti, 

Relf^OKS as flLJCiiirWtffltf 0^ Littratu^^ 
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for realiaing the tiiuth. With this belief, It loeaf- 
ecl four plexuaea or lottises in differenti paxte of 
the body along the spinal column/ The first' is 
the mmiipUTO^dkra or the situated 

in the navel region, representing the ‘Hirmma- 
^aya, OT the principle of material transformation; 
the second is the anahata^cakra or the dharm^- 
fiitnated in the cardiac region, represent¬ 
ing the dha^-ma-Md^a, or the principle of non-dnal 
cosmic existence; and the third is the 
eakra situated near the neck^ representing tho 
sambkaga^kaya, or the principle of the body of 
bliss. Above all these and transcending all these 
is the lotna (or plexus) in the head (u^^sa-kamala\ 
■which ia the seat of the absolute Truth, The 
cosmic energy (conceived as a feminine prinoh 
pie) remains as a fierce fire-ion;^ in the 

mi'mdna-cakra,, and here, .agsociafed with all gross 
principles of defilement, slie aota as the princi¬ 
ple of phenomenalism. She must be roused and 
dissociated from' all principles of defilement and 
given an upward motion, so as to reach the 
which is the xegion of perfect rest 
' and purity. Again, the intportant nerve on the 
left side of the body, called the moon or th& 
liver Gahga, represents prajnd, the Lady, and 
the nerve cm the right aide, called the sun or the 
■river Yamuna, represents the updya, the LortL 


IV, 
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Tile left and the right ehould be controlled tind, 
<!ommingled in such 9 . way that all their func¬ 
tions (mclnding the flow of the vital cnrrcnta 
prsna and aj^dna in the two nerves) may be com¬ 
pletely unified in the middle path, called the 
■aii&dhuti,^ such perfect unification resulting, 
ultimately^ in the TealiBaiion of infinite bliss 
(7fiahdSTik?ia)^ which is the quinteasenoe of the 
■hodMi^iUa. Again, pr&fiid, or the Goddess, mani¬ 
fests herself in every woman^ and every man Is" 
the emhodiiTuent of updya^ the Lord (the ovum 
being the symbol for the Goddess and the seed for 
ithe Lord). In actual sddhitndy the man 'and the 
woman, must first oi aU transcend their corporeal 
■esistenee and realise their true self as upftya and 
pmjnd respectively; with such a icaliEaticn they 
ahould unite ajnd control the seer-act in auch a way 
41 iat the downward motion of the seed may be 
arrested and an upward motion* given to it till 
it machos 'ithe highest plexus and. remains Ihdie 
motionless. XhiA motionless state of the seed in. 
^0 highest plexus conduces to infinite blias and 
tranquillity, and the real izatiem of the highest bliss 
ifl .the rcsllnation of the highest Truth, for bliaSi 
is the ultimate nature of Truth, Pmjiiopdya is 
therefore equivalent to mahdsukftn (supre-me hlias) 
.and sumantabhctdra (entirely auspicious). 

1 AviiJfi€a lisL buQ caj^Uinjcd Id the T^trK 1«t( p? {hpt 

whrai, ill utiuc, decLTDyia aJl ud. 

.2 Srhiililctn-^kS. (Oswald's Onci^Uil SehepV 
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We find a new transformation of this ‘sexo- 
yogic’ practice in the Vaisnava Sahajiyft school. 
Here the yoga is more psychological than physical 
or physiological. Let us first- see how the yogic 
practice could be associated with the theology of 
Vaigpavism, which is predominantly a school of 
devotion. As bodhioitta was conceived of in Salia- 
jiyft Buddhism as the sahaja or the innate nature 
of the sell and the world around, so in Sahajiyft 
Vaisnavism love was conceived of as the sahaja. 
This sahaja or the Absolute playfully divides itself 
into two, as the lover and the beloved, as the en- 
joyer and the enjoyed, as Krsna and Radha; this 
playful division of the one Into two is for nothing 
but 6€il£-realization. In terms of the Sahajiyfts.j 
sahaja manifests itself in two currents; rasa 
"(love) and rati (the exciting cause of love and the- 
support of love), and these two currents of rasa 
and rati are represented by Krspa and Radha. 
Again, it is held that man and woman on earth 
are but physical representations of Kfspa and 
BAdba, or rasa and rati of Goloka; in the corporeal, 
forms,* man and woman represent the rUpa or ex¬ 
ternal manifestation of Krspa and Rftdhft, who 
reside, so to speak, in every man and woman as 
the svarupa or the true spiritual self. The sddhand 
consists first in the realization of the svarUpa in, 
rupa, and after this realization, the pair should 
unite in love; the realization of infinite bliss that 
follows from such a union is the highest spiritual 
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gain. The yogic sddhand practised by the Vai^ 
nava Sahajiyas is substantially the same as prac-. 
tised by the Tantrikas, with the modification that 
the former do not atop with the yogic practices, 
but resort to them mainly as preparatory to the- 
union in love. 

If we examine the doctrines and practices of 
the Sahajiyas from the point of view of Patafijala 
Yoga philosophy, we shall find that the final aim 
in all such cases is the attainment of an Infinitely; 
blissful state of arrest (samddhi), either purely 
through a psycho-physiological process of yoga or 
through the absorbing emotion of love, strictly 
disciplined and intensified through practices of 
yoga. Intense human love, or sex pleasure, trans¬ 
formed beyond recognition, through strict physi¬ 
cal and psychological discipline according to yogic 
practices, has the capacity to produce a suprema 
state of arrest.* In a unique flow > of .intensely 
blissful realisation, uninterrupted by the notuBiS' 
of subjectivity and objectivity, there dawns an? 
infinite oneness in the mind, which is said to be 
Jhe state of samarasa (unity of emotion). As it is 
said in Yoga philosophy that, when the states and 
processes of the mind arc arrested, the yogin re-.r 
mains in his svarupa (own true nature), so the 
Sahajiyas also say that, when all the subjective 

I In this conneaioa. lee Spanda-kSriki (Viziui«gra.m Sanskrit 
Sarins) and Viiniiia-bhmrat»t (Kaahroir Series of Tsxts and Sludiat)— 
imporUot toUa <4 the Kashmir icbool of Saivism. 
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and objective disturbances of the mind are abso¬ 
lutely lost in a supreme realization of bliss, we 
attain our true self, which is sahaja. To judge 
this state of samwrasa or sahaja as a pure state 
of yogfo-arrest {samddhi), we should first of all 
examine the plane of mind (^citta-bhumi) in which 
people practise yo{ja. If it be a mere state of sleep 
of the senses, or a state of swoon Of a temporary 
nature, it cannot be recognized as a state of yoga 
proper. 'The Sahajiyfis were conscious of this 
possible confusion and the consequent aberrations 
and it is because of this that they laid down ela¬ 
borate and stringent preparatory conditions, be¬ 
fore one was allowed to be initiated into these 
esoteric cults. 

The Nfttha cult, another esoteric yogic cult of 
much importance, seems to be s 3 rnchronous with' 
the Buddhist Sahajiyft cult, though, however, the 
origin of the cult may be traced to a much earlier 
date. It was essentially a Saiva yogic school and 
developed, most probably, from the early Siddha 
oult of India. This school also is fimdamentally 
based on the belief of the two aspects of the abso¬ 
lute Reality,' represented by the sun and the 
moon, where the sun stands for the principle of 
destruction (kdldgni), through the process of 
death and decay, and the moon stands for the 
principle of immutability. The final aim of the 
Nfttha Siddhas is the attainment of a non-dual 
state, through the attainment of immortality, in a 
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perfect and divine body. This non-dual state of 
immortality, which is the state of the great Lord 
(Mahesvara), can be attained only through the 
union, or rather the commingling, of the sun and 
th^ moon. In its speculations on the attainment 
of an immutable and divine body, through the 
process of Jiathayoga, involving the theory of the 
sun and the moon, the Natba cult seems to be 
akin to the Rasayana school of Indian thought.' 
the main difference being that the medical and 
chemical science of Ras&yana became transformed 
into a science of yoga with the Natha Siddhas. 

The main sddhand of the Natha Siddhas is 
well known as the culture of the body {kdya- 
sddliand). This culture of the body implies its 
transubstantiation first into a subtle ethereal 
body and that again. Anally, into an immutable 
divine body having an eternal existence. Accord¬ 
ing to these yogins, the moon, which is the deposi¬ 
tory of soma or amrta (nectar), is situated just 
below the sakasrdra, the lotus of thousand petals. 
The quintessence of the visible body is distilled in 
the form of soma in the moon; this soma reju¬ 
venates the body and makes it immortal. In the 
ordinary course, this soma trickles down from the 
moon above and is dried up by the sun. the fire 
of destruction, situated in the navel plexus ; 
this drying up of the soma by the sun leads 
ordinary beings to decay and death. This soma 

I S. B. Dm Gupta, op. du DC 
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(also called the ^reat juice) must bo 

protected irom the buii- How Is that to bs dbae ? 
There ia a curved duct [banka ndla^ ae described 
ia the vernacular texiti) froui the moon to the 
hollow in the palatal region; it ia like a aerpent 
with.moil tbs at both and ia well known ia 

yoga phjsidlDgy aa The month of this 

duct, through, which sca^.a pours down from tha 
moan, iacalied the tenth door of the body (dasciwwT- 
aa distinguished Irom the other nine ordv 
nai'y doors. This tenth door must be shut! up ov 
well gIia■^ded^ otherwise the iiest w'ealth of meia 
wilt be stolen by tlie sun or JfccEa (time, death). 
Ilbw is the noma or amHa to be saved from the 
sun^ There are various yogic processes described 
in Hatha-yogic and TftntiLc texts. The main thing 
ia a process of turning the tongue backwards into 
the hollow above, so as to reach the tanth door, 
and ol fixing the algid between the eyebrows. The 
tongue, thus extended backwards, shuts up the 
tenth door, and the nectar, thus saved, is drunk 
by the yogin himself. In some of the texts, this 
aeaTetion of nectar from the moon is associated 
with ihfr rouging of kula-kiiydaUni nakfi (the ser¬ 
pent power, lying dormant in the loTvast plexus), 
and it ia held tha-t the rousing ol this nttkti and her 
march to the saJiasTSra are instrumental in the 
trickling down of the nectar.'' 

1 Tnf iht idieal and pracriees ot tlvc NiSthn Siddhai cppmEL pp. I Jfr 

at [be prevjpgs htikIp. 
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It is Yfiry Interegting to note liow the ^ofja Idoale 
and pxncticea greatly innnenced a gecbion of the 
Muslims of liulm. The induenf'e of yQ(7a on the 
practices of the Sufis ia undeniable - hut apart from 
this general Influence of on Sufism^ there 

grew a school of TSengal Mualima, mostly hailing 
from the rural areas ^ who adopted fragments of 
^0^7* ideals and praeticeg ajid synthesized them 
with the popular Islamic faith and ideas. The 
body has often been desuribed by the village poeta 
as the 'palace o! tlm Iting’- the various plexuses 
have been described as the various lotus-ponds r 
and the siz lotus-ponds (i.e. the six plexuses, ex¬ 
cluding the highest one, the are again 

associated witli the six; seaanns, Tho idea is that 
aa the king dallies in different seasons in diffeiient 
ponds, specially suited to the diiferont geaflons, go 
the one ultimate Truth resides and funeiione 
differently in the different plexuses. Again, m 
some of the texts we find that the uitimate R^ity-' 
has two aspects, duo aspect .is syinbohaed by 
vasanta (spring) and the otlier by hf.manta (the 
season of harvcsl, comprising the months of Kart- 
tika and Agrahayanu). Hsmanta ia the principle, 
of piienomenalisni, while va^finta is tho path of 
introversion, the path for a return to the nonmo- 
non. ig yoga, union with the ell-pervad- 

ing One; hemantu. ia the whirl of the world process. 
The former is the principle of immutability; the 
latter is the principle of dsath and decay. The 
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pa-tli of ia. t-ht path to amrta (nootar, immor-^ 
tality), and the path of phenomenaliam is the path 
of ma (time, deatli). We have therefore to pro 
Deed in an introverled proceed from the world of 
becoming to the ultimate truth of Being/ 

Another point to note is that many of the mtnoi 
religions sects o-f later times spoke of tmahfita-yQgti 
among various other things, and this idea and 
practice of ort&hdta-yoga exerted strong inJBuence 
on the Muslim yogins of Bengal also. What ie 
this finah^tfi-yogaX The word ana^t^ta generally 
stands for nnafi,ata^dhvfmi^ which means the un¬ 
created and unobstructed sound, which is all-per¬ 
vading and eternal- In the process of ifecovtiirig of 
the Being, the first stage is the 4akti (power) and 
the nest stage is the soundj ther cosmic vibration 
fropi which evolves the visible world. It is the 
first music, the cosmic miido, the diving mnsic 
The pl&suB in the heart is the seat of this anahstiL. 
Tg listen to it, the yogin must withdraw his Bensea 
irom outward objeeta, tum them inwards and then 
poacentrata .the mind on the centre in the heart; 
through anch concentration and some accessory 
yogic practicea^ the mystery of aMhaia becomes 
unfolded to the sMhaka, and he comes to be in 
tune with the cosmic rhythm, which arreeia ah 
the states and proeeasea of the mind and draws 


] ae All Kajft, (hi BauBlOL 
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the sMfmka near to God-^ The- mediafival devo¬ 
tional lyiicists took tMa anahaia as the divine 
Jtnueie 3.nd spoke frequently of it. The Muslim 
yogine of Bengal held that qiyer the material body, 
ie the subtler pnnciple of inind, above mind I 0 the 
higher principle of divine lustre, and above this’ 
divLne luafre, again, ia the andTuit^, which lead^ 
oue to God. 





1 MjtEIT ly^hcw pnrLlo^ krc jirtiCrllrtd Ifl the tl.-rfaut 
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THE INDIAN ATTITUDE TOWARDS NATURE . 


Whjflu speak of tJie attitude of a whole 
juatioti towards somethiii^, w'iiat we actually do is 
to focus OUT attention ou the peculiar mental jacf-up 
the confiequeiit juerital quality of .the nation 
ooncamed^ Even admitting the fact that hmnah 
nature is fundamentally the same in all ages and 
in all oountiies^ we notice a certain diffeTenec in 
the mental quality of nations^ which js dotcrmined 
by the variation in their envirouineiat as' well by 
their peculiar modes of life; and' .this difference in 
Jthe mental quEJity is again reaponjgible for the 
difference in the philosophy-j literature, art, and 
Culture that we notice among the natious of the 
world. Hence, in order to understand the Indian 
attitude towards nature^ we must knew the special 
quality of the Indian mind ae revealed in out vast 
and vai'ied literature. 

The Attitude of The Vedio Foots 
We may begin with the Vedas. The treatment 
of nature in the Vedas is a familiar subject, inas¬ 
much as volumes have been written on it in the 
course of deciphering the original traits and teu- 
denoies of Indian religion and philosophy, In 
these diaensBione, emphasis has been laid on the 
primitive inclinatioD to peiBonily the forces of 
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natiniBi indeed all impoitaui. na-tural phQEonLeaa^ 
and deifying thejn either plainly or vaguely. The 
stimulus behind thie inclination is not lar to seeki 
it may mainly be ascribed to the general primitive 
ui^e towarda anthropomorphism. 

With the dawn of n^ders(anding^ man found 
himself placed in a world wdiere everything around 
appeared to be alien io him, which W'aa, indeed^ 
a very embarTaeamg pujsitiou. He oonld not feel 
comfortable in an enviionment where eveiything 
waa unknown io him, for to leave something uH' 
known is virtually to allow something alien. There 
wae naturally a compelling desire to know aU 
about the univerao ai'otind him. But then how to 
Imow^ To knowv in a sense, is to make homo^ 
geneous, for to know something is to integrate itf 
witli the known materials of one's mind. And what 
were the first knoTyu mntei'iala of man's mind J 
The first thing known to man was his pwn self, 
Haturallys in his attempt to know the U>ingfi onb 
side^ he would try to integrate them with the hu- 
man behaviours already known to him by making 
them ho-mogeneous wi^ maHi or^ in other words, 
interpreting them purely in terms of man, Thie 
lesplaius .the personification of the forces of nature 
and other natural phenomena. What about their 
Reification f This deification may, in the first in- 
■6tance, he eqcplained by refeTring to the primitiya 
instinct of wonder and awe; wonder and awe gave 
rise to reverence, and reverence resulted, ip. the 
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deification of the objects of reverence. Another 
psychological fact might have contributed to this 
process of deification and the accompanying 
attempt at establishing a personal relationship 
'with the deified forces and phenomena of nature. 
People felt that these forces of nature were 
superior to them, inasmuch as these forces were 
affecting their day-to-day life from all sides, but 
they had no control over them. Acceptance of the 
superiority of others becomes an insult offered to 
oneself which can be minimised only by establish¬ 
ing some sort of a personal and cordial relationship 
between the superior and the inferior. May be the 
Vedic poets tried to compromise their position, 
placed as they wore in the scheme of the universe, 
by glorifying nature and keeping a personal rela- 
ttonship with her wherever and howsoever pos¬ 
sible. 

From another point of view, we may say that’, 
if we consider the Vedic hymns as a whole and 
study them more closely, their treatment of nature 
may reveal something more than the primitive 
instinct' of animism and anthropomorphism. 
Nature has not always been deified in the Vedio 
- hymns ; we find at places descriptions of nature 
which indicate that she was intuitively felt to be 
something more than a conglomeration of material 
phenomena or blind forces. The rivers have often 
been invoked as mothers, and they have been 
asked to nurture man with their butter-like and 
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lioney-like water, as tlifi mother uourieLea her (ihild 
with the milk ot her breaats {Rg-Veda, Xh 64. 0). 

At places, it eeems that the Vedic poets sincerely 
belie-ved that the waters, with their mnrmurinE , 
flounth really a language which, they (the. 
Vedic poets) could somehow uDderstand {iMd., rv. 

18. 6). In the well-known dialogue between the 
sage on the one hand, ami .the tpibn- 

lent mountaia-streanng Satadru and Vipftia, on tho 
other, we find that the rivere obatrnctod the path 
of. the aage when he was returning liome with 
various gifts after performing a sacrifice; the sage 
first arrogantly asked the rivers to subside, which 
the rivers stoutly ref need to do; but when on- 
treated in a siibmieaive tone, they replied, ^Yes^ 
we agree to subside as the mother bends dowrL 
before the child for facilitating its sucking’ {m- td. 
rta^sai plpydneva yo^) {Ibid^^ S3. 10). The 
simile seems to be djeeply eignificant aa giving » 
clue to the feeling of the Vedic poets towards such 
natural phienomenon. 

There are, again, Boine hymns to the night:, 
where the night has been invoked ae the daughter 
of the airy, as the abode of all that move (duhng^ 
the day). She (the night) pervades all quartera, 
eJiiues with the stars, covers all who live on earth 
and aleo those above; the villages are silent, the 
walkers, tha birds, and the beasts, aU are asleep 
in peace* The Vedic poet cannot but hope that ’ 
this night will be beneficcut to all X. i2T)*.’ 
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Thei*e is also a hjiiin to the forest ^hich be¬ 
gins like this: ‘O deep forest, O deep forest, who 
seem to be disappearing while I am gazing on, 
don’tVou enquire the whereabouts of the village? 
Are you not afraid of thus being all alone?’ {Ibid,, 
X- 146). There is another hymn addressed to the 
presiding deity of the fields, where we find a sin¬ 
cere prayer that the field, the plough, the bull, 
the rains from the sky, the herbs, and the corn all 
may combine to give man health, wealth, and 
peace of mind {Ibid,, IV. 57). A similar sentiment 
may be found beautifully expressed in the well- 
known hymn of the Yajnr-Veda, where it has been 
said : ‘Wind blows honey in all the seasons; honey 
is borne by the flow of rivers; let the herbs be all 
honey to us; let the night as well as the dawn 
prove honey to us; honey be the dust of the earth; 
honey be the world above with all our forefathers; 
honey be the trees of the forest; honey be the sun 
—lot our cows bear honey for us.’ 

It is a well-known fact that the sky above and 
the earth, beneath have often been conceived in the 
Vedas as the father and the mother. Rain comes 
from the father, sky, which is received by the 
mother earth; and she bears all herbs and plants, 
corn, flowers, and fruits. This Vedic conception 
of the earth as the mother was not a mere figure 

speech; anyone who has acquaintance with the 
hymn to the mother earth in the Atharva-Veda 
will testify to the fact that such a conception was 
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based on Arm conviction. Repeatedly does the 
Vedic poet exclaiin: ‘Earth is my mother; I am 
the son ot mother earth’ (mdtd hhumih putra 
aham prthivydh). She has been entreated to 
nourish us by the water of her streams, as the 
mother nourishes the child by the milk of her 
breasts. Not only that, the poet further says, as 
the child nursed in the lap of the mother is imbued 
with the smell of the body of the mother, so let 
him (the poet) be imbued with the smell that satu¬ 
rates the body of the mother earth. The poet 
salutes mother earth with all her mountains, stony, 
tracks, and green fields of vegetation, and. he 
prays that all her summers, rains, autumns, win¬ 
ters, and springs, all her days and nights, may, 
pour delight on him; all her villages, fields, and 
forests may vouchsafe life and vigour. 

. If we closely follow hymns of this type, it wiU 
become clear to us that at least some of the Vedin 
poets deeply realized in the core of their'being a 
homogeneity between their own individual life- 
process and the rest of the cosmic order. This 
sense of homogeneity, we are tempted to beheve, 
sprang from a deep realization of oneness with 
the whole universe. There seems to have been a 
strong feeling, ultimately resulting in profound 
faith, tliat our human individuality is just a part 
of an all-absorbing Mitity, of which the whole unh- 
verse is a manifestation in time and space. Theie 
must be one supreme power and truth .coim 
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pfchending botbi nan and th6 world oi naiij and. 
uniting the many into an integrated wholfe. The 
aense of hemogenoity ifi oonseqnent on this roali.- 
sation of unity. 

ThB Attitude of The Sages 

In thig interpretation of the. attitude of thet 
Vedic poets towards nature, we get very strong 
support from the sayings of tho Araj;ya3s:a& and the 
Upaniaads also. The keynote of the Ai'ai;iyakai5 
and the L'lpani^ads is l 'The One shines iorthj and 
everything else shines after, it ■ everything els^ 
shines with the lustre of the One^’ The One is the 
moving force of the external nature in the form of 
universal energy^ and the ssme One is the inner 
eontroller of everything in the form, of universal 
eonseiousness- This attitude of the tlpaniaadio 
sages becomes apparent when all the striking 
phenomena of nature are explained, in many of the 
J7panisada, as a process of sacrifice 

The lirhaddranyaka tTpapisad opens with a 
description of the w'hole universal process and 
compares it with a horse-saorifice (asvumedha- 
yct-jUs), where it has been said that the dawn is 
the mouth of the horse, the sun and the. moon 
are its eyes, the vast intermediate region its belly, 
etc. It has been, repeatedly said that he who con¬ 
templates this universal proceas as a sacrifice 
really attains and enjoys the fruits (the benefits) 
of the horse-sacrifice. In many places, after de^- 
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CTibing, in some detail^ some nsp-ecta of fbe work¬ 
ings of nature, the sages have added that he who 
realises ho’w the divergent elements of nature 
work myetiSTioTialy in unison, as do the alemeute 
and ajGceasories in a sacrifice, will also realiae how 
the one power and will is acting behind the uni¬ 
versal pronesSj shaping it to its etarnnl destiny; 
and that TOEdiEartion 15 tile heat fruit that one ean 
enjoy hy performing the real sacrifice, Socrihce 
here seems tfl mean the sacrifice of the individua¬ 
lity to an all-compiehensive totality, 

’Manure us DffpiuUd in The Epics 

A study of Indian literature. In its different 
Titages, beginning with Ibe Vedas down to our 
■own timea, will reveal that, even in the sphere 
of literature, this idea of oneness, of this cosmic 
unity,, is innate in the Indian mind. In the 
periods of both the Vedas and the. Upani^ads, the 
literary sentiment may be said to have been eub- 
Bervient to the religious sentimenti but even in 
those periods wben the literary sentiment predO' 
minated, thia innate idea of the cosmic unity sub- 
sfantially influenced the poetic mind directly or 
indirectly. 

Coming to the age of the epics^ that ia, the 
Rdmdyana and the Mahaih^ata^ we are struck 
with a pleasant though somewhat confusing, 
story that Sita, a maiden just in the prime of 
youth, was sent to man by her mother, the eariii. 
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TbiR waa no mythological beliet with V 5 ,lmiki, tli& 
po&t-fliitlior of the RdmdytiJi^\ it was tt rca-Iism 
in hia poetic mind, as sfill appftar from the i^ery 
realistic description in the Rdmayona of how Sita, 
when slie first appeared before man toiling in the 
fields wafi bedecked with the sacred dust of the 
field in the same way aa a maiden is bedecked by 
her motlier with the pollen of the lotus (y^ncjTrarz- 
1‘sn‘ii-mbhaifj!^ snbhoi^ ^£&ddra-pdrj%i^hhihi 

Sundarakd^if, Bengali edition, XVl. 16). 

Sita is the daughter of the mother earth not 
merely by tradition, all the sabsequent descrip¬ 
tions of Sita with referenoo to 'natuTR will cor- 
roborate this fact. We may cite a few’ instances. 
When Sita went to the forest for years in csilff 
with Rama, she made herself at home with all 
the aurTOUtidingg and the deni sene'of the forest r 
The rivers with their murmuring and chucklinj? 
sound liecame her intimate friends, with whom 
she could pajss her time in casual gossip: Ths 
plants ^ith their foliage and shooting buds were 
Hfce children nursed by her: and young elephants- 
and deer of various types were her playmates. On 
the day she was kidnapped by the demon Rilvana, 
when she was all alone in her cottage in the,forest^ 
to whom could she moke an appeal^ She ap- 
pealed to the whole landscape* to the kav^ikdret 
flowers, to the river Godfllvari full of cranes and 
herons, to the presiding deities over the tall trees,' 
all the birde and boasts, and other creatures ot 
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the forest^ she was ferveiitJy appejiiiTig to all of 
them ia hurry up and inform her husband RRma 
that Si he was being melcatcd and Jtid napped by 
Uflvapa {AranyaMnda^ BeniLjali edition, XLIX). 
What waa the result T The w^hole forest, with 
trees and atreams, beasts and birds» was astir 
with rage, wrath, and indigiiation. The branches 
of big trees were moving violently in a stormy 
wlncb and the birds perching oir them raised a 
Jiue and cry. The lotusea in the jKinds became 
distorted, and restless became a]I the Jish and 
other aquatic animals. It soemsd that the pomls 
were lamenting like tltnid female friends. The- 
I'ocks and hillocks were sheilding tears through 
springs and lountains, and ivith their raised arms 
the peaks, were protesting and snorting indig- 
naotly. All the deniaens of the fgreatt Including 
honSj tigers, deer, and birds of all sorts, were- 
following the shadow of SitA, ae she was being 
oarried in mid-air, and they were enrsing Havam 
for his heinous act and calling for justice againet 
the crLnae {Ibid., LII], 

When Rs,ma leturned to the cottage and 
found Sita missing, what did he dot Ue^ in hia 
turn, approached individually the trees and creep¬ 
ers, the rivers, the birds, and the beasts, and 
sought information about Sita from them. Ee en- 
treated tho gun, who ig the wntness of all the acti¬ 
vities of the world, and the wind, who has access 
to ail quarters, to eniighten him on the where- 
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abouta of hie ’wife. Anti ho’w did he get the due 
Ei 5 to what had happened to Sita? He found he- 
foie him a flock of deer staring at hiTii conti¬ 
nuously and sifiuidcaiitly, and it appeared to him 
from their mo’^ements and gestures that they were 
eager to give Mm some informatioT). asked 
of them by gesture the whereabouts of Slta> and 
at once the flo^k of deer jumped towards Uie 
Bonth indicating the direction in which she had 
heen carried away XLIV). 

Descriptions of this type abound in the Rmnd- 
yma. On the eve of his going fo the forest, when 
Rama, along with Sitft, his newly married wife, 
and Lak^mana, his younger brother, was bidding 
adieu to his mother Kausalya, she was praying 
for the safety of her son in the dense forcat. Buti 
to whom did she pray? Birat, of course, to the 
inscrutable law or principle which 

guides the physical and moral worlde, and thou 
to the forests "and mountains, rivers and lakes, 
trees and groves, birds, beasts, and reptiles; to 
mother earth beneath, the sky above, and the vast 
ihijermedlate region; to the stars and the planets; 
to the seaaons. months, days, and nights. Her 
prayer was. s‘aasti ^urvontu U soda (May all of 
them do good to the little party, and that for nil 
time) {AyodH^ak&nd<i, Bengali edition, XXV). 
Similar deacriptions can be found in the ilfctM- 
hhdTata aleo. 

It is neoessary fo emphasise in this gonnectiou 
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Jhat fluth doscfiptions of natuio wore not mare 
poetic fancioa, but seem to be inspired by a deep- 
rooted conviction. The line of demarcation bet- 
ween animate and tbc inanimate waa not 
diatmct with these ancient poota of India; tlie one 
aeoms to verge upon the other easily and impor- 
tieptibly, SapUngs h&ve often been de&cribed in 
.the epics aa children; and that is bo bec.ause of 
a sti'ong conviction .that they, too, arc the mani- 
fofitationa of the same vital power which ig mani¬ 
festing through us. It has been ajgued in the 
Mahabhafata tEiat creepers and trees are aa much 
animate as the human beingB are, for they too 
can see, hear, smell, taete, and tench pat as the 
human beings do. Plante have the Bonse of joy 
and Borrow; they can themselveg repair their 
damaged parte, ajid this being so, how can it be 
Said that they are devoid of life and mindi The 
shin (bark) of the tree ia affected by both heat 
and aold, and that showB its power of tactual 
perception; th* ti-ae is affected by a thunderous 
^und, so it Iiaa to be admitted that the tree has 
auditory power; plants and creepers can take 
s^vantageous positions, and choose between dr- 
cnmstanc&g and directions, which certainly speaks 
of their visual peiception; plants have been 
observed to be affected by the application of good 
and bad smell, so it has te be admitted that they 
have even the power of small; they Buck sap from 
the earth, and they thrive well when watered, 
la 
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which showH that they ba^e fll&o the power of 
tflEte. Then how can we Ray that they are no^ 
animate in the same way- as we are t (Sdnti- 
^aTvan, CLXXII). 

We find an echo of the same Eentixnent in the 
olt'q noted saying of the Man^-Sarflhifd : 'They 
(plants) posaeas mner consciousnejsa and have the 
TealjEfltioii of both happiness and. sorrow (dutali- 
sainjnd jiuJch&^u^khasatnim^'iidh). 

Th^ Ai£i£u4^ of the Classi&fd Poeu 

This tradition of the epics was inherited by the 
clasBical poets. We have mentioned earlier that the 
rivers in the foreaE were like so many intimate 
female friendE to Sitft, Tn the Uttam^rUm^-carita of 
Bhavabhfitij we find, that n-ot only the forest neat 
about the hermitage of the sage Vslmiki (who had 
sheltered Sif.3, when she had been banished by 
Rilina him&elf, but also the rivers Tamasa^ and 
Murala/flowing near the hermitage^ are depleted 
tn the role of female characters^ as the mates 
of Sita, and the young elephant, as her pet child. 

The flame tradition we^ also followed by Kail- 
daea. We find in his Rniihv^va‘niAd that^ when the 
news of her banishment came to her very abruptly 
as a hard blow, Sita succumbed to it and fell sense- 
less on her own mother, the earth. She dropped 
on the earth, scattering away the golden orna- 
Tuenta on her person, Just os a creeper. blowm 
metcileasly by a sudden gust of wind, acatters all 
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Its orq aments of flovvera. And what was tha rea- 
ponse from the mother etir.th^ The poacocka of the 
forest abfl-ndoned their dance all of a audden ^ the 
troea shed nJI their flowers; tha deer dropped all 
tha grass tliay had in their moutha; and there waa 
a great cry in the whole forest in sympathy with 
And that was the response from the mother 
earth fXIV). When Sitjt was lamenting her loneJi- 
nasa in the hermitage of Yalmiki. thg gage advised 
her to take courage and to nourish tlie saplings of 
the hermitage by pouring on them milk Twater) 
from the pots (which aca coiapared to tlie breasts 
of the mother) ;; and this, he said, would give 
her the experience of feeding and nursing tho 
baby even before she actually attained mother' 
hood (XIV. 78). 

Apart from the case o| Sifa, whose episoda 
beoame more or less a tradition with the laW 
poets ^ description of young plants caUing foith 
Glial affection charaeteriEes the ontiro literature ol 
Ktliidaea, In describing the tree in fronfj 

of the abode of Siva, it is said in the 
vaTiUa-. 'Do you find that tree whicl^ 

has beei^ accepted as a son by Siva himself (the 
god who haa the bull as his mount)! That teoo 
has the experience of sucking the milk pouring 
from the golden pot-like breasta of Parvath tbo 
mother of Skanda, Once the fskin-like) bark of the 
tree got scratched when an wild elephant rubbed 
its trunk against it; and for that PftTvatl 
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lamented exactly in Jhe same way as ahe did when 
ter owD son (Skanda) waE wounded by tke wea- 
pona of the demonfi’' (II. 36-37). Ejcattly the game 
sentiment is tucpTeased in the Kumdra-samhhava 
ill' oonnectioii with the nnraing of the plantg by 
the maiden TJma (Parvati) (V. 14). In the 
told (1) also, we find the heroine espregsing a 
similar sentiment to the other maidenB who ware 
watering the plantg of the hermitage along with 
hex. She aaye, '(I water tiie plants) not merely 
beoanse of the faet that I am engaged hy the 
reveled gage Kanva to do bo; I do it bscause I my- 
sell have an affection for them, as if we are all 
00 many young ones from the womb of the same 
mother', 

Kalidftga is well known as a great poet of ima¬ 
gination; but 60 far as .the treatment of nature In 
his works is concerned, he etrikeB us as a poet of 
great conviction as much as of imagination. Wo 
generally speak highly o/ his desiterity in, all the 
decorationE and embellishments; but subtler and 
more Bkilful ia his powor of grapdiiaHy and imper¬ 
ceptibly removing the line of demarcation between, 
the different layerg of existence in the coemic 
scheme. In this respect, K&Hdasa haa no theory 
to propagate; the whole thing is worked out so 
easily, thoagh’ BkilfuUy, that vre are never given 
the opportunity of becoming couscious when, 
where, and how the one fades into the other j 
neither docs he provoke any end den reaction of 
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Bcepticigm in our mind' to queation why and 
tha how. 

rlie KuTjmru-sitmbhav^ baffina with an elabo- 
ratE description of the mountain Himalaya. Hero 
the poet spares no pains to describe the dominant 
featuites of the Himalaya, the mountain, with all 
its vastnesB, grandeur, ruggodneaa, and strange- 
ness. But when the poet', after dfiscribing to some 
extsnt the mountain Himalaya^ inlToduceg tha 
maiden Uma,, with all her beauty Euid chajui and 
in .the prime of her youth, as the only daughter 
of Him^aya, strange to say we never question if 
a mountain could have a daughter! In fact, we 
take the whole thing to be quite natural. It is 
amuaing, indeed, to note tiiat thiongtout the 
whole work^ the Himalaya retain a all ita f natures 
as the great mountain^ and. at the aame time, ex¬ 
presses all the emotions and perforius all the acti¬ 
vities of an aSectionate father* 

Kalidasa had a subde technique of his own. 
In the description O'f the natural objects, animate 
or inanimate^ he would go on attributing to them 
all human beauty, charm, and beliaviour; and in 
degeribing a human being, on the other hand, he 
would go on attributing to him, or her, all the 
beauty, charm, and behaviour noticeable in 
nature. When spring get in untimely in tha region 
of the mountainous forost, where, in the seques¬ 
tered grove, strictly guarded by his follower 
Handin, Siva gat calm and quiet in his yogic 
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poatuTe, absorted in deep meditation, tii& trees 
with their long and robust Lands gtretidifid aa 
branches found themeelvea in deop ombraco with 
the tender creepejra with their tull-grnwn hreaate 
g£ bnnches of flowers 1 the block beea jn pairs drank 
from the game eup of a flower] the male black 
deer began to carcse mid coas: the she-deer by 
iendorly eci'attshing her body with his hom; the 
male elephant under the sway of pasaion was 
Bprinkling hia female mate with the water of the 
lotus-pond, scented with the pollens of the lotus; 
and the cakmvaka bird was flirting with its mate 
with ft portion of the half-chewed stalk of the lotus. 

Against the background of siich a mysteriously 
animated region, we find Um& ontecring with bun- 
eheg of a^oka flowers defying tho lustre of tho ruby, 
fhe karnikdra. flowers shining in golden hue, the 
sindh'ii^idTa, flownTs serving the purpose of a chain 
of pearls ] and she came bearing the floTvera nl 
spring in all parts of her body. Slightly bent down 
due to her full-grown breasts and wrapped in a 
piece of clofh having the roddiBh colour of th^ 
ihoming sun, she appeared like a moving orcepet" 
bent down with bunches qf flowers and wrapped 
, iu newly sprung foliage, 

Kalidasa has adopted the same technique hi 
the cafle of Sakuntalft also, and shows that her 
^stenoe being inseparably related to the existence 
of the hermitage, the whole of the hermitage wee 
palpably moved at her departneb from there. 
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In the VitcrmnoTvasi, vre have a stiiking de- 
momstration to show to what extent the boing of 
maa can be integrated with the nature around 
him. The veraeg compoBcd in Prakrta intTcduoed 
fildlfully as backgrouTid music^ reaUy hint at the 
profound background musio which human love 
may have in the aighte, sounds^ and workingg of 
natnre around it. Again, if we conaider the 
dHta of Kalidasa^ we shall find that it was not 
merely hie poetic imagination that made him em^ 
ploy the dloud afi a meaaenger imm the love-lom 
to hifl wife; the plan and enecntion of the 
whole poetical work surest a deeper truth that 
love ia not a prerogative of man alone, it ia a vital 
force that operates aa much in the whole of nature 
.aa It does in the case of man, 

Wha.t we have diaeuesed above naturally leads 
■ufl to hold that, in theiT treatment of nature, the 
Indian poet* showed a pflychologicaJ predileetioii* 
which, was active in .the evolution of the Vedfintid 
monism in the sphere of philosophy. What ia 
suggested by poetiq vision is confirmed by discur¬ 
sive argumentation. It may be argued tha.t tids 
monistic, or sometimes pantheistic, as oven Llie so- 
called panentheistic prodiletitioniuay not be said lo 
be aji efscliiBive feature of the mind of only Indian 
poets; a similar tendency may bs found in some 
poeia belonging to other lands as weH. Although 
we may discover to a certain degree such a poetifl 
attitude towards nature in some other countrissi 
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we iDfly cell this attitude a difitinctive itestture of 
the iDdia-n nfiindn because of the fact that thiB 
happens to be the fundamental trait of fb.e poetic 
mind of India. 

The A ttitiide of the My^tUo Poets 

Side by side with moniatic beliet a cognate 
belief seema to have influenced the poetic mind of 
India in .the treatment of nature, and that is the 
belief in a teleology behind all the workings of 
nature. It is generally believed that nature work's 
for the saitisfacticm of God. In this, we virtually 
have an amalgam' of monisin with the later 
S^Unkhya view of the Purupa and the Prafef.tij or 
the Tantra view of Siva and Sakti. It is not a 
fact that the poate were consciously influenced by 
any of the philosophical schools^ ideae seem to 
have been transmitted from generatioTi to genera^ 
tion as social heritage. This idea of nature work¬ 
ing for the ultimate satisfaction of God found 
ample expression in the poems and! eonga of thti 
mystic poekeainta of India during the sbeteeuth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

Guru Nanak, the great apostle of Sikhism, 
desexibeB how nature herself la engaged in the 
Worship of God and how she ie performing the 
qfiaii (a mode of waving lamp, inceose, flower, and 
other aitlclfis of worship in rhythmic motion be¬ 
fore the image of the deity, to the accompanimant 
of the beat of drums or other musical instru- 
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ments). The vast blue sty ia spoken of aa 
plate on which the fiun. and tha moon have beoom* 
the two lights ^ and the ccnastellatioi^ of stare havfr 
become the peaila; fire is huming Incense; the 
Lord ia bemg fanned by wind; and all the forests, 
in flower are shedding lustre on the scene, ‘How 
grand is the dratl of the Lord; it releases one jfrom 
the bondage of limited &3dsteaicej ,th 0 sponfaneou^ 
(andhata) sound is serving aa the druin I’ 

Dildu, another mystic poet of the gi-Kfeenth 
centnry, describea how the euxth, the lady in love 
with the Lord, is dressing hei'self to please har dar¬ 
ling : ‘In the region high above ia seated the Lord; 
oven without knowing Uie truth of the Absolute^ 
;the eartli ig dressing boTBclfH wearing a green 
appai'el. The whole of the earth is full of flowers 
and fruiba; the earth has beeomo endless and in¬ 
finite: the sky (with donds) roars and fills all with 

water: and Dadu. exclaims in praiseT _ _ 

^ . ■ 

The Attitude of a Modem Poet 
CoTTiing to our own times ^ we may refer to the 
attitude tnw'ards nature of a Teprosentative Tudian 
poet of tha nmetceuth and twentieth centnrifiSj 
namely, Rabindranath Tagore, Having dnint 
deep at the fountain of Hpaniaadio ideas from his 
boyhood., Tagore throughout was a mystic believer 
in the unity of the cosmic life. Leaving apart hie 
religions and philosophical writings, which ajie 
saturated with this belief in coamie unity, we sbaJl 
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iTj to niuBlifttE. hig doiniiiant atititiide by refeiring 
to a few of his poema. Tn mamy of bis pdemg, wq 
get an inkling of how ho Bome times felt that hla 
own oxistenea was identical with .tlie exietence of 
.all .that wag outside him. Before having a aepa- 
rate existence as an individn^ manj he wag one 
with the universe as a possibility i and he felt that^ 
behind hla irresistible attraction towards nature, 
.there was a faint remembrance of that cosmic 
union. The fact that it was possible for him to feel 
every vibration that is produced through the work¬ 
ings of nature, in spite of his Rcpaxate entity as a 
man, arises from the fundamental reality of his 
ample experience of those workings when he had 
been one with the whole of nature in the forgotten 
days of the hoai'y pa^t, 

’ • In i^he poem tm Eart/i ( Va^undfi^a}^ the poet 
says; Tt is because of this (the original unity) 
thft.t, some day in .the present life, when I keep 
sitting alone by the bank of .the river P^ma in a 
vacant mood, Btretohing forward these enchanted 
feyeij of mine, I fool in the whole of my body and 
hiiiad how buds of graga are sprouting in your 
fields, what flow of vital delight is moving within 
you day and night,M;,„It U because of this (this, 
jinity) that, some day, when .the autumnal raye 
ahine on the golden field with its ripe harvest, 

Ithb leaves of the eoooanut .tree jtremtfie iu mild 
"ifrind dazaUng in light, I feel a great perturbation; 
iaay be I lemernber those days when my miod lay 
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all-p6rvading, in witar and earthy in the leaves of 
the forest^ and in the vast hlue oi the eky*’ 

In anothe]; poem r/ie 'Noon iJtiadhyahnfj), 

Bays: "I feel as if I have letumed to my original 
birth-place after a long time; as if with all the 
beaatfi and birds and insects on earth I have re- 
teiined ono morning to my former birth, vrbon^ 
with tho first exhilaration of life, I attached my¬ 
self fiercely to the aky, air, water, and asrlb., 
Sucking the primordial flow of delight." The poet 
often telt that it was the tyranny of the intellecJI 
that-snatched him away from the mother earUa, 
from nature as a whole; whenever therefore ha 
< 50 uld transcend the inteUect tlucmgh his poetic 
transport, he could transcend also the limits of his 
individual existence and feel himself one with the 
whole of nature. 

In the poem The Call from E^th {Md{ir 
he sayfi'i ’When, pervading the skirt of the 
forest, there is a mad nish of air with the deep, 
eagerness of the spring, when throughout the 
quarters there prevails a thrill of joy caused by, 
k mysUo chant through the first mutterings of the 
foliage. 1 feel—why I do not know that the 
meaning of that mutiermg lies bidden in the. 
shade of the grov& of my heart i It is the reason 
why the stir of the foliage raachea in a novel tuno 
the whole oI my thrilled body. Again, in autumn, 
te'the com-field by the bant of the river, at .the 
^x>loured moment of the rising sun, when the green 
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Ocean heaves with the freaJis anti pranks of the 
stalka of paddy, by the side of the blue , sky, I 
strongly feel that-the vital flow in jna has a claim 
to the invitation of that green ■ it ia why my hearts 
rushes to make an escape .to that place of aacrifice, 
and I do not know through what mistake the key 
(to enter into that secret) was lotst t" 

These illustrafione give us an idea of the 
nature^mysticism of .Tagore. This natuu-e-myati- 
cism in hia literature sprang finm the aame source 
and developed on the same line ns his life-myati^ 
cism. rt wae his firm conviction that the mygtei-y 
Of all existenee-of life and mind—lies hidden in* 
an ‘eternal dream', of which he says: 

The eternal Dream 

- is home on ttie wings of ageless Light 

that rends the veil of the vague, 
and goes acrosa Time 
Weaving caaBelesa patterns of Being. 
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CAITANYAISM—A HISTORICAL STUDY 

History in India has got a special character of 
its own; the course of its evolution is guided no 
less by the religious lefulers and the movements 
instituted by them than by political personalities 
and the upheavals engineered by them. The 
advent of the groat Vaispava apoetle Sri Caitanya 
in Bengal during the sixteenth century A.C. ia 
more opoch-raaking in the history of Bengal than 
any purely political event of the time, be it per¬ 
taining to the Muslim rulers of the country or the 
Hindu feudal chiefs,—and the inspiration derived 
from the life and teachings of Sri Caitanya 
stirred the life of the whole nation in Bengal and 
Orissa in the social, religious and cultural spheres 
more than all the p<^tical events of the time taken 
together. 

In Bengal and outside Bengal there was a de^ 
religious belief, cherished fervently by a large 
number of adherents that dri Caitanya (or Lord 
GaurAhga as he is more lovingly remembered by, 
the people at large) was the ipost perfect incarna¬ 
tion of God; if apart from this religious belief we 
take a purely historical view of the whole thing, 
two questions of a fundamental nature will sug¬ 
gest themselves for proper analysis and observa¬ 
tion. The first question is, what exactly is 
place of this Caitanyaism in the religious histoiy 
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not only of Bengal, but of India? Caitanyaism 
may rightly be considered as a phenomenon in 
the religious history of India lierself both in con¬ 
sideration of its intrinsic value as a religious 
sohocd with a definite devotional theology, and 
in" consideration of the influence it exerted on the 
religious, social and cultural life not only of 
Bengal, but also of some of the neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces, including some portions of Northern India, 
and even some portions of Southern India, where 
also Sri Caitanya undertook a long tour ex¬ 
changing views with the local Vai^nava saints, 
impressing them with his own views and being 
in turn impressed by their views on the nature of 
divine love and the means for its attainment. 
The second question is, what was the secret of 
Sri Caitanya’s success as a religious preacher? 
How could the new faith and practice propagated 
by him—not so much by haranguing or sermonis¬ 
ing as by his personal behaviour—capture both 
the head and heart of a large number of de¬ 
votees belonging to all the strata of society and 
including among them erudite scholars, first rate 
poets and laymen of heterogeneous types? The 
two questions may be dealt with separately one 
after the other. 

" It seems very strange at first sight that Sri 
Caitanya who got himself initiated first in the 
sacred religious contre of Gayfi. in Bihar by 
I^varapurl, apparently a monk belonging to the 
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holy order of monks established by the staunch’ 
Vedantin i^aukarficftrya, and who subsequentty 
got his vow of final renunciation of the mundane 
life from Ke^ava-bharaii, another monk belong¬ 
ing to the same order, should himself turn out to 
be an extremist 'Vaisiiava in the sense that he 
could tliink of nothing but divine love as the end 
as well as the means in man’s spiritual march. 
It is a{]parently a paradox that his religious view’s 
should be directly oppoee<l to all those held by 
gabkar and the i^aiikarites. There could not be a 
big transition all on a sudden, and a preparatory 
process must have been at work slowly and gradu¬ 
ally witli a tendency towards a synthesis. Traces 
of a popular synthesis of this ty])o—a synthesis 
between Vedantic monism and a devotional dua¬ 
lism—are not altogether wanting in our old scrip¬ 
tures and w'e venture to say that the most noted 
Hindu scripture the Gita bears testimony to it. 
This tendency tow’ards a synthesis is striking in 
the views expressed by ftridhara Svamin of the 
fourteenth century in his well-known commen¬ 
taries and it has rightly been surmised by scholars 
that monks of the type of I^varapuri and Keiava- 
bhftrati represented those who were influenced by 
this process of synthesis. It is significant in this 
context to mention the religious behaviour of 
another saint Mhdhavendrapuri, briefly described 
in some of the biographies of Sri Caitanya, who 
flourished some time in the fifteenth century, and 
13 
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who, in spite of being a Sannydsin of the well- 
known Puri order, fainted in ecstasy even at the 
very sight of a dark cloud in the sky as it re¬ 
minded birn of Ix)rd Kjsna of the dark blue 
colour. These are notable facts and factors in the 
evolution of the historical figure of Sri Caitanya. 
Vaisnavism, as is apparent from the iconographic 
evidences and the epigraphical records, has been 
one of the popular religions of Bengal even from 
the Gupta period. It was no less a living faith in 
the Pala period than Buddhism itself, which, in 
its later Mahayanic phase, was the professed reli¬ 
gion of the royal family. But Vaimavism seems 
to have received a new impetus during the reign 
of the Sena Kings who are supposed to have been 
professed Vai^t^avas. During the fourteenth and 
the fifteenth centuries, Vaisnavism seems to have 
been developing a new phase in Eastern India by a 
harmonious blending of the Vedantic monism with 
devotional dualism effected not so much through 
philosophical argumentation or theological disser¬ 
tations as by the religious behaviour of a class of 
monks; and historically speaking we may say that 
we find a culmination of this phase of Eastern 
Vaisnavism in the life and teachings of Sri 
Caitanya. 

Buf this devotionalisra in the life of a Sannya- 
sin (one who renounces the w'orld) is not the only 
noticeable feature in the life and teachings of Sri 
Caitanya. There was a mission in his life. And 
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what waa iti It has been held by a devoted oon- 
temporary poet of Sri Caitanya that the Lord 
Himsolf accepted a human form through infinite 
compassion for human beings to bestow on them 
something which was denied to them up till that 
time and that much-coveted thing is the charm 
and beauty of the selfUove of God conceived in an 
amorous pattern in human analogy. In analysing 
the condensed expression italicised flibove, we may 
first of all mark the word ‘self-love of God’ which 
may be discussed first with reference to the divine 
category and secondly wdlh reference to the 
human category. To understand the self-love of 
God in the divine category, w'e must notice that 
as a Vai9^ava Sect Caitanyaism laid exclusive 
stress on enjoying, from a little distance as it were, 
like an humble attendant, the divine sports of Sri 
K]:sna in the supranatural abode of Vrndavana 
with the denizens of the divine abode—particu¬ 
larly with the cowherdess B&db& who may be said 
to be the best representative, or in a sense the 
sole representative of these denizens of the divine 
abode. It has to be marked that when the Vai^na- 
vas of the Caitanya sect speak of this divine 
abode Vmdavana and the love dalliances of Lord 
Krena with Rftdha, they speak of nothing figura¬ 
tively—they speak of the whole thing as reai and 
concrete. But then, what do these dalliances of 
the Lord with His eternal beloved Riulhft imply? 
They imply nothing but the self-love of God which 
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divides through His own contrivance His own self 
as the Lover and the Beloved. He, as the Perfect 
One, possesses within His own seif infinite possi¬ 
bility or power of beauty, love and bliss; but how 
can He realise His self as such unless He creates 
a second to Him—a mate to Him—a Radha who 
is nothing but an embodiment of the beauty, love 
and bliss that aie implied in the veiy nature of 
God? His eternal LUd (sports or love-dalliances) 
with Radha, therefore, implies his eternal process 
of self-realisation through self-transfiguration. 
Radha serves as a clear looking-glass in which the 
Lord of bliss finds Himself reflected. As there are 
infinite ways of this self-realisation, so there are 
infinite varieties and niceties in the love-dallian¬ 
ces between Radha and KjTjpa. But the signi¬ 
ficance of divine love, according to the belief of 
the Bengal Vaisijiavas, was a sealed mystery to 
man, until the Lord incarnated Himself in Sri 
Caitanya in whom the self-created dual nature 
of the Lord as Kr^a and Radha became unified,— 
he being Kfsna in his inner self and Radha both 
in his reddish white complexion and his outer 
behaviour as devotee of Krsna with his madden¬ 
ing love for Him. It is for this reason that the 
whole life-activity of Sri Caitanya is described as 
a key-note, unveiling the mystery of divine love. 
It has been very nicely put by Narahari Sarkar, a 
contemporary devotee of !^rT Caitanya in one of 
his songs:— 
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Had not there been Gaurfiftga (Cnitanya), 

Oh, what would have happened to ua. 

How would we have lived our life? 

Who would have preached lo the world 
the sublime mystery of Rftdha— 

A limit to the delight of Love? 

The best key-note he fCaitanya) was 
for entering into the graceful delight 
in the solitude of sweet Vrndftvana; 

For whom would it be possible 

to enter into the mystery of the practice 
of devotion— 

Similar to the practice of love by the 
maidens of Braja? 

Sing, Sing once more in praise of Gaurfthga 
with a sincere heart; 

None else do I find to lead us 
to the other shore of the ocean of existence. 
Oh, how was he bom who does not melt away 
exclaiming the name of Gauranga! 

How did the creator create the heart of 
Narahari— 

And ah!—with what stone I 
As for the significance of the self-love of God 
in the human plane, it has been held that in all 
our devotional experiences there is in reality 
•nothing but the trickling of that one divine bliss 
under specific human conditions. It is, therefore, 
held that Radhft as the embodiment of God’s in¬ 
finite potentiality of bliss has a double function 
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to perform; in the divine category she as the 
embodiment of love and beauty pleases Krana and 
in the human category she pleases, in her infinite 
mercy, the devotees through their blissful devo¬ 
tional experiences. In all our self-resignation to 
and burning yearnings for God we but really res¬ 
pond to the call of God whose merciful power 
functions within us as devotion. Now, Sri 
Caitanya was a living symbol of this divine love 
in the human category,—he demonstrated fully 
by his devotional behaviour to what a high pitch 
of intensity the yearning of the human soul for 
the Divine Beloved can rise, and he taught man 
by his life’s example, the path of selfless devotion. 

Sri Caitanya had, therefore, a two-fold mis¬ 
sion in his life, viz. letting man into the hitherto 
sealed mystery of divine love in the supra-natural 
abode of Vfndftvana and teaching man on earth 
the way to divine love. If we are to interpret this 
two-fold mission of his life historically against the 
background of the other devotional movements of 
India, we come to the conclusion that Caitanya- 
ism has its novelty in two respects; first it evolved 
a theology of its own, and secondly it chalked out 
a new path of devotion. As for the theology we 
find that it evolved in close contact with the evo¬ 
lution of the Krroa-cult with an exclusive stress’ 
on the conception of the divine Sports—particu¬ 
larly the dalliances of Krsna with the cowherd- 
girl R&dh&. This Rftdha-element in the divine 
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Sports had a peculiar development in Bengal. 
Traces of Rfidha are no doubt found here and 
there from a fairly early period as literary frag¬ 
ments both in Sanskrit and Prakrit; but the reli¬ 
gious attitude of enjoying the love-dalliances of 
the eternal couple from a little distance as a 
humble attendant seems to have developed luxu¬ 
riantly in Bengal, and this religious approach to 
Rftdha-Kr^na love-poetry is sufficiently demons¬ 
trated in the exquisite lyric poem GUa-govinda of 
Jayadeva of the twelfth century. The loye- 
episodes of Radhft-Krspa had variegated ramifica¬ 
tions in the poetry of Vidyftpati and Candidas 
(perhaps of the fourteenth centur>0, and the poetic 
attitude, if not the religious attitude, of both these 
poets was exactly the same as that of their prede¬ 
cessor Jayadeva. This current—poetical or reli¬ 
gious—or perhaps a happy blending of the two-- 
came down to ^iri Caitanya as a tremendous reli¬ 
gious inspiration and the whole thing acquired a 
new meaning in the light of the devotional be¬ 
haviour and the ecstatic experiences of Sri Cai¬ 
tanya; his learned disciples in their turn derived 
inspiration from the master, and evolved an elar 
borate theological system within which all the 
legends of the love-making of Radha-Kr^iia would 
find their fit place. 

From the side of practical religious approach 
Caitanyaism enjoins the chanting of the name of 
the Lord individually or in a congregation. For 
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the advanced initiates, in addition to such chant¬ 
ing of the name or singing aloud in praise of the 
Lord, it lays stress on an extremely emotional 
approach—the approach of a maid. But this maid 
must not place herself in the position of a lover 
with her yearning for union with her beloved—the 
Lord; she on the other hand should feel herself in 
the position of a female attendant to the I'Hvine 
Pair and try to serve them with her whole being— 
by her daily services towards the deity, her 
worship, chanting, singing and by all her medita¬ 
tion on the Llld (Sports) of the Divine Pair. This 
makes the practical approach of Caitanyaism 
sharply, distinct from the other devotional sects of 
India. No school of Vai§pavisra would lay such a 
stress on the emotional approach to the exclusion 
of all other canons, practices, rites and ceremonies. 
Of course, later on Caitanyaism also developed a 
good deal of ritual paraphernalia, but the highest 
ideal deprecates them all—neither are they con¬ 
sidered necessary as accessories for developing the 
highest emotional aptitude. 

In the matter of this emotional approach a pre¬ 
cedent may be cited in the emotional approach of 
the Alvars, the Dravida Saints of the Deccan, of 
an early period. But the approach of the Cai- 
tanyaites differs substantially from that of the 
.•Mvars in this, that the Alvars would in their 
ecstasy of love place themselves in the position of 
a maid directly longing for union with the Lord; 
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but to long for a direct union with the Lord Him¬ 
self is considered almost sacrilegious on the part of 
a man by the Caitanyaites, their only ambition 
being to enjoy and sing in praise of the sports of 
the Lord with His eternal counterpart Radha or 
other denizens of Vrndavana. In the case of the 
Alvars even where we find any of them placing 
himself in the position of a female attendant to a 
love-lorn maid, the female attendant represents 
the disciple while the love-lorn maid is the precej)- 
tor who passes sleepless nights burning with the 
pangs of separation from the Beloved Lord. The 
religious approach of the celebrated Lady Saint 
Mirftbai of Rajasthan presents a striking similarity 
with that of the Alvars who included at least one 
female Saint, viz., Andal. 

Now, as to the causes that led to the wde- 
spread popularity of Caitanyaism in and outside 
Bengal, we may in the first instance refer to the 
personality of Sri Caitanya—to his sincerity of 
purpose. It was not his method to preach by giv¬ 
ing instruction; he would teach the truth by prac- 
tiung the truth. As we have .'laid. i^ri Caitanya 
was regarded by a large number of his contem¬ 
porary devotees and by his innumerable followers 
in the later centuries as the perfect incarnation of 
God manifesting Himself in grace. Whether con¬ 
ceived theologically as the unification of the prin- 
cijples of Radha and Rrsna or commonly as God, 
the belief in the Godhead of i^ri Caitanya has 
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indeed been wideapread, pariiculajly in Bengal 
and Oiisaa. But thia empliasis on the Godhead of 
Sri Caifanya Lae been the reason why, aa we 
think, the greatness of the apoetle aa a man hag 
not received the emphaaie and appieciation it 
deserves. Without queafioaing the divinity of 
Caitanya we vanture to say that humanity hod 
EiJao a noticeable development in him. 

One who etudies the character of Sri Caitonya 
as a man through the number of Sanskrit and 
Bengali talographieg availablej, is sme to be struck 
by his Tiiisbaken adheiience to the strict laws oi 
diaeiphne and hia fierce attachment to the cardinal 
principles of the life of an ascetic- It is cuatomaiy 
in gome quarters to think of $ri Caitanya as a 
looee type of Sannyftgin always abeorbed in his 
easily ex;dtable emotional exuberance’ but with¬ 
out gainsaying this emotioTial nature of the man 
(oi which he himself was fully conscious as ’will be 
apparent from the fact that he often deaciibed 
himaelf afi a niEwlmaTi), ’we may say that he was 
sagociouB even as a religious orgauiaer. To give a 
brief illustration of this sagacity it may be pointed 
out that in apite of knowing the fact that they were 
great devotees he did not entruat apostles like 
Biipa Gosvami, Sanatana GosvtLmi, .biaghunath 
Das Goevami and others with the task of popu- 
laridng his new mode of religious endfiavour (via., 
the Binging of the name of Lo-rd in. congregation) 
among the mosses of Bengal ■ he on the other 
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hand inspired these devotees, who were erudite 
scholars, with the special mission of working out 
a philosophy wdth the doritxines he had preached. 
On the other hand, we find the task of popularis¬ 
ing Ndma-sanMrtana (the singing of the name of 
the Lord) was entrusted to householders like Nityft- 
nanda, Advaita and Srivfis. It is to be specially 
noted that he himself being a Sanny&sin, induced, 
or rather compelled Nityftnanda, a Sannyftsin of 
the order of wandering mendicants, to give up his 
career of Sannyftsin. to marry and be a house¬ 
holder just to create confidence in the mind of lay 
people, w’ho often do not feel the company of a 
Sannyasin very congenial to them. 

Indeed Sri Caitanya showed cautious sanity 
in allocating different kinds of missionary duties 
to his large l>and of followers who naturally pos¬ 
sessed different tastes, temperaments, aptitudes 
and abilities. Nityananda "who was respected by 
jJiri Caitanya himself as his elder brother, and 
who was a man of infinite patience and tolerance 
and had a peculiar knack of contacting the masses, 
was deputed by the master, along with other 
leaders like Advaitacarya and ftrivas, to induce 
all, irrespective of caste and creed, to chant the 
name of the Lord and Saviour. Again, eunong the 
followers whom he could draw very close to him 
by his charming personality and sincerity of pur¬ 
pose there were a few scholars of outstanding 
merit who were blessed with the rare power of 
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GomljiDiDg high intellectual ability with sjubtle 
emciiojial respoiLsee; they weje Instructed by the 
maater and placed in VrndfLyana where they prac¬ 
tically formed a aehcK?! of their own and produced 
a large number of woike, philosophical, theological 
and literary. This school, primarily- formed by the 
weh-known six Gosvamins of Vrndavana in the 
sixteenth cOjitniy^ waa folia wed by a band of 
worthy flucoesaors who de^eJoped these ideas fur-' 
ther in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

It is agaia, veiy interesting and- profitable to 
study Sri Gaitanya’s character as a strict disci¬ 
plinarian in hia religious life, Gaif*nya dis-' 
eouraged the idea that might have gained some 
strength m the minds of many of his followers (hat 
the easy way to attain Gcd ia fo renounce the 
career of a householder and to become a Sannylsin 
all of a sudden. He too]; sufficient, pronautions also 
fl^amst the illusion that might bavaprevaUed 
aJtiong a seofien of hia followers that indulging in 
emational exuberance would be something like a 
sLort-cut m the religious Hfe. He felt sure that 
enmtionalifim m the religious field, must he culti¬ 
vated against a clear background of sfrict disci¬ 
pline and the career of a mendicant must not be 
resorted to unless and until worldly attachment is 
really and totally gone and there is an irresistible 
urge to saerifit^ all worldly pleasure for the sake 
of attaining supreme divine bliss. 
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This attitude of Caitanya has been well 
exemplified in the treatment that was meted cut 
by him to Raghunath Das. When Raghunath, a 
young man of tender age and only heir of a very 
rich family, first fled from his house and joined the 
party of Sri Caitanya he was raUier coldly re¬ 
ceived by the master who advised him rather 
harshly not to be a hypocrite by renouncing the 
world of pleasure just to make a great show of 
it; Tt is bettor,' he said, ‘to enjoy objects of plea¬ 
sure properly without having any attachment for 
the same'. As a matter of tact, Raghunath was 
sent back to his home. But Raghunath had a 
real urge within and could not but come to 
Sri Caitanya once more. This time the master 
was convinced of his (Raghunftth’s) honesty of 
purpose and therefore did not try to send him 
back, but put him in the custody of the veteran 
Vai^ava Svarupa Damodara under whose gui¬ 
dance and vigilance Raghunath was leading an 
ascetic life. As we have said before. RaghunAth 
was the only heir of a very rich family; when 
he was leading this life of an ascetic at Purl a 
batch of attendants including a cook, and two 
servants with a good amount of money was 
sent to Puri by his parents under the supervision 
of the elderly Vaisnava savant SivAnanda Sen; 
but RaghunAth would not accept their assistance 
in any way and maintained himself by begging 
food at the gate of the JagannAth temple, failing 
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whioJi ha fasted. He toolt some help from the 
paxty but that was only to feed Sii Caitanya 
for Eionao tiine; but even in that he was feeling 
constrained and soon he gave up the practioe. So 
Yery- indiiierent did he become to all worldly 
efidrs that even the idea of begging food for 
aelf-majutenauee became repulBiYO to hinij he 
better devoted the whole of the time, day and 
night, to the uttering of the name of God; born 
a prince H he came ultunately to maintain that a 
sincere devotee should never think of himself 
how he should eat add what he should wear—he 
must depend on Cod and God alone lor the daily 
necessitlea of life, 

A very small inoidenf of hi a life tells bow 
strictly Sri Caitanya adhered to thia c^ardmal 
prinoiple of self-abnegation. Sri Caitanya was on 
pilgrimage; at one place he took his full meal and 
was feeling inclined to chew something and 
his attendant Govinda to see i£ it was possible for 
him to procuTo som&tbmg for jthe purpose. Govinda 
went out and somehow managed to pioonre a 
dried Hfsrltaki fruit. The master was glnd to have 
it and thanked Govinda, The foLLowiug day the 
master again asked something of Govinda for 
chewing and Govinda readily ofiered a portion of 
the HaHtdhi. The master aaked,—'How m it 
Govinda that you take no time to procure it to¬ 
day T' GO'vinda replied,—'The other day I procured 
the flaritahl, I gave you a half of it that day, 
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preserving the other half for the next occasion; 
that remaining half has been supplied to you.’ 
The reply made the ascetic grave and his gravity 
soon transformed itself into sternness—and Sri 
Caitanya said—Tou see Govinda, you have not 
yet been able to do away with your habit of pre¬ 
serving things for your use in time of necessity; 
that shows you have no faith in God; a man who 
has no faith in God, and thinks of himself—for 
his own future necessities—is not a fit person to 
accompany me,—you must therefore leave my 
company at once.’ No plea or entreaty was of any 
avail and the attendant had to leave the company 
of the master. 

So far as the fundamental principles were con¬ 
cerned. Sri Caitanya would never budge an inch 
to accommodate any compromise. As it is against 
the principle of an ascetic to get himself entangled 
wdth money matters Sri Caitanya would never 
allow' himself to be associated with talk of money 
even in an indirect way. We may refer here to the 
episode of Gopinath Pattanayak as illustrative of 
the fact. Gopinath was the son of Bhavananda 
Ray who, with the whole of his family, was pro¬ 
foundly devoted to Sri Caitanya. This Gopinath 
was in charge of a big village under the king 
Prataparudra of Orissa and Gopinath was to pay 
the king an amount of revenue annually. There 
was the default of a big sum for which GopinWh 
was going to pay the extreme penalty of being 
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executed. Now as Gopinath was a favourite 
devotee of $ri Caitanya, so was the king Pratapa- 
rudra. Naturally therefore some of the followers 
of Sri Caitanya rushed to him to inform that 
Gopinath was being executed by the men of the 
king, their idea being that Gopinath might be 
saved if only the master exerted on the king even 
some indirect influence. But Sri Caitanya re¬ 
mained imperturbed and quietly replied that the 
man who-was actually guilty of non-payment of 
the revenue should be executed. Then another 
man rushed In to inform him that the men of the 
king had taken many of the members of Gopi- 
nath’s family as captives; the prominent followers 
of Sri Caitanya urged upon him to do something 
to save the devoted family; but at this the ascetic 
flared up; he sternly refused to be dragged into 
the matter and ask of the king for any concession 
in money on behalf of anybody, however dear he 
or his family might have been to him and how¬ 
ever devoted the king himself might be. He said 
plainly—beggar am I, nothing can you expect 
of me concerning money matters; if, however, you 
are eager to save anybody you may just go to the 
temple of Jagannath and pray to the Lord who is 
the only Saviour.' And as a matter of fact the 
man was saved that time through the grace of 
God. But when afterwards Sri Caitanya felt 
that he was being implicated in the matter in¬ 
directly, he expressed his desire to leave the place 
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altogether, but when this became known to the 
king everything settled down easily without 
the master being iinplicate<l in the matter in 
any way. , 

An extreme case of rigorism is found in the 
treatment that was meted out by Sri Caitanya to 
Haridas, the junior, popularly known as Cho^ 
Haridds. It is, however, true that taking advan¬ 
tage of the fact that Sri Caitanya advocated a 
method of emotional approach in religious pur¬ 
suits, looseness of various types did actually make 
its appearance in Bengal Vaii^navlsm during the 
centuries that followed the advent of the master. 
But the story of Haridfis, the junior, illustrates 
how strict he was, so far as the question of sex- 
relation was concerned. We have hinted above 
that ^Tl Caitanya bore no hatred against married 
life as will be evinced by the fact that he himsell 
induced Nityftnanda to give up his cehbate career 
as a wandering mendicant and to marry and be 
a householder. Most of his noted and contempo¬ 
rary followers in Bengal w'ere householders. But 
it was his principle that, once a man resorts to 
the life of an ascetic he must be rigorously stricti 
tn his behaviour so far as the other sex is concern¬ 
ed. Haridas, the junior, was a young celibate 
entertaining Sri Caitanya by his sweet songs in 
which he excelled, and Sri Caitanya himself was 
.very fond of listening to the songs of -HaxidAs. 
One day Haridas begged a quantity of ri<» from 
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an old widoWj nanuxi TVlMhavi EevI, for aome 
Bweet djelicacy to bo prepared for &r! Caitaiiya, 
When Sri Caitanya came to know of it on somo 
query he at once ordered Haridas not to oome 
within hig. eight any more. Madhavl Devi wjm 
heigelf a very devout Vaiapava, fii'&t in rank 
among the women devotees and fourth among all 
the devotees of Sri Caitanya; yet he did not par- 
don Haridaa and took a very etem attitude so that 
no bad eisample might have been eet. The veteran 
■Vaignav^ of Pnri pleaded humbly for Harid^s 
and pointed out that very heavy was the punish¬ 
ment in. comparison with the crimes but nothing 
was of any avail. HaridBlG waited patiently for one 
year^ but Sri Caitanya remalDod adamant and 
would not relax the terma of punishment.- Being 
(Sure not to have any moroy from the master Hari- 
das left Puri for Prayaga and there drowned 
himeelf at the confluence of -the throe rivarfi 
fthe Gahga, thp Yamuna and the Saraevatl), It 
is reported by the biographers that after drown¬ 
ing hihu^etf Haridas returned to Puri in a 
purified divine body and sang songs to ^ri Cai- 
tanya when he was all alone in the Bea-ehore. 
The followers of Sr! Caitanya also had occasion 
to listen to the ethereal voice of Haridfis singing 
In praise of- Lord Sri Cait-anya and in their he^ 
wilderment they fo-nnd Sri Caita-nya mors 
attracted to the songs eung by Hsridfis. Sri Cai- 
ianya bore no malice against Harid^^hig love 
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for Htixidfta did not diminish in the leasts yet hfl 
would not connive at tiie f&ult coTnmitted by a 
young devotee. 

We have referred here to aome of the inddents 
In the life-histoty of Sri Caitanya, This will give 
ua an idea of firi Caitanya not mcTely ae the 
‘Man^Qod^ but also ag tbo 'm:a]o-ascetic\ God 
TTLcaTTiate, we eliould reinemher^ is never the 
negation of the Man. God is mther the fulfilmeait 
of the Man, If the greatness of the Man ia over¬ 
shadowed altoEcther by the divine halo something 
substantial becomes lost to humanity j the divine 
halo, instead of shadowing the human greatness, 
should, w^e think, glorify the Man himself. 

We were diacusdng the causes for the wide 
popularity of Caitanyaiatn as a religion^ ■'and in 
discussing that the character and personality of 
firi Caitanya are hold by us as of primary im¬ 
portance. We may note in this oonnedioa 
ftri Csitanya himself traTelled Long in diSerani 
parts of India end that on foot. Besides Bengul, 
which was hia native province and whore he 
passed the first twonfcy-four years of hie life, he 
passed Jong eLghtcers years of saintly life In 
Oriciaa. Ha travelled scctensively in South India 
and North India prcHching his new creed. Vpdfi- 
vana, the greatest centra of Vai^aviam in North 
India was practically restored to its pristine glory* 
with all the shrines of Badha^Kr^a and othw 
sacred places where Kp^na ia believed to have had 
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his sports, pTactically t’hrough the eHorts iind inS' 
piratlon of Caif>ariy£ii ancl bis followers. 

Again a notioeable point is that, because oi the 
essentially emotional approach, Caitauyaiem as 
a whole posaeased a strong aesthetic appeal, result^ 
ing perhaps Irom an uncohscious assimilatioii of 
the religious seintiment and the poetic sentiments 
This also attracted a large number oi poets round 
the di-vine man and the inspiration, derived from 
bint served as a strong incentive for the luxuriant 
growth of poetry, both lyrical and biographical. 
The Lyrical poems that were composed were not 
meant to be read, they were .to he sung to the 
aODompanimeht of musical instruments and in the 
midst of a large congregation. These songs could 
spread the spirit of Caitanyaism throughout the 
length and breadth of the country much more 
•easily and quickly than any other ■ missionary 
setivitiesj and these songs could catch the popnla^r 
imagination more pTofonndly tham any amount 
of aermouising. 

There are several other reaBone why Gaitao.- 
■yaism could make itself readily acceptable to a 
large number of the masses of Bengal in spite of 
the staunch opposition offered by the Brahmanl- 
'^oal sectiem of the society, hy a section of the ad- 
hflTents of prevalent religiouE rites and ceremonies 
growing round some local gods and goddesses, and 
also by the ruling Mualiras. In the first place we 
iftay notice that in 'the age when Caitanya 
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flemished the whole • national life was passing 
through a state of political uncertainty and de¬ 
moralisation. The inevitable result was depression 
and despair. The blow, consequent on the Mus¬ 
lim conquest, was felt more in the upper stratum 
of the society than the lower one and so Brahma¬ 
nism became lifeless, a formal fight against odds. 
The indigenous religious worship of gods and 
goddesses and the rites and ceremonies associated 
with them wore more repulsive than attractive. 
Navadvip as the cultural centre of the province of 
Bengal of the time was busy with grammar, logic 
and jurisprudence. Under these circumstances the 
advent of Sri Caitanya as an embodiment of 
living faith in God was naturally hailed by the 
'masses if not at first by the Brahmanic element 
of the country and a section of the corrupted ele¬ 
ment of the society. Again, we have to take 
account of the fact that Bengal was never a strong¬ 
hold of the Vedic sacrificial religion, and it is very 
easy to see that at a late period like the sixteenth 
century the paraphernalia of the Vedic sacrifices 
had little charm for the masses of Bengal; the 
other indigenous reUgious practices were no subs¬ 
titute for it; when at such a psychological moment 
Sri Caitanya came forward and replaced the old 
type of Vedic sacrifice by a new type of sacrifice 

_a sacrifice in the form of chanting the sweetl 

name of the Lord and Saviour, a large section of 
the masses responded readily and accepted it with 
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^ rejuvenated fervour. It is generally said by the 
Vai^navae that tliie Kali age of ours is not fit for 
Vedic eacrificea and other Vedic ritoa and Tituals; 
but a novel type of sacrifice was discovered by 
Sri Caitanya for the liberation of the people of 
the Kali age and -that la the best type of aaeii- 
fioe for all the ages to come and tbia is the sacri¬ 
fice of chanting God’s name. It may not be out 
of place to mention here that congregational 
dancing and singing to the accompaniment of 
various muaical instruments ig a very popular 
pastime with the toiling masses of every landi 
when the whole thing ig transformed into a deeply 
religious procesaj it Quits the tasto and tempera¬ 
ment of the people congenially. 

Again it may be observed that the mediseval 
period of the history of Indian religion (we mean 
the period rtnighly between .the eleventh and the 
sixteenth centuries) was marked by a cross cur- 
ront of pronounced heterodoxy—a spirit of strong 
protest against the rigid caste-system and all soxti 
of sectarianigm—a spirit of Ecathing criticism 
against much reading of the Ecriptures and im 
dulging in dry logical contreversies—a spirit oi 
condemnation of the elaborate parapliemalia of 
religious practioes and ceremonies. This cross 
current was as strong in the soil of Bengal as in 
the nther parts of India—particularly in WeEtem 
and Nortbem India. When ftri Caitanya came 
forward with his clarion call of love—lovo for God 
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aB well as foi all men irrespective oi caete and 
creedj—with his prono-uiiced cojideiiiiLatiaii of 
specsulaUve diasertationB—the parapliemalia of 
orthodox religious caremomea—the masses of 
Bengal found ia him not ^ apiritual guide 
]biit a staunch leader who could mobilise the opi¬ 
nion of the masses and direct them to a proper 
ohanneL It was, therefore, in .the very fi.tnesa of 
things that the life and preachings of Sri Cai*- 
tanya would hav^ a lightning effect on the people 
of Bengal and outaido and bring about a ravo- 
lutionary change in the religious, social and 
<^ultu^al spheres. 


THE EIRTH-DAV celebration OF 
S'rT'KRSNA 

.There-ig a signiflcanii verse in the Bha.gavata 
Pnrfii^a where the author describes with - philoso¬ 
phic insijjht how Sir-Kr^a was viewed- by thp 
people of the aeaembly, representing diSerent 
Pastes, temperamente and aptitudes, when ^.ri- 
Kr^jja, accoTupanled by his elder brother Baiarfim^ 
stood on the stage challenging Kainsaj the fore-' 
moat of the devilish ones, to - a single com¬ 
bat. To us it seems, this description of Srl-Kima 
holds good^ and very aptly too^ even tend ay. 
having regard to the vast aBsembly of the people 
of India^ representing colourful diversitiea of 
social, religious and cultural dillerences on the one 
hand and of tastes, temperaments and aptitudes 
on the other. To millions of people he is still to¬ 
day the Lord Supremo, whose imago must be ins¬ 
talled and worshipped in te-mples, to whom one 
must surrender oneself unconditionally for a 
particle of His grace, which is believed to be the 
only support in the epiritual mardh, and whoso 
a lm ighty ‘Name' is to be muttered within, and 
chanted aloud whenever and wherever one cau : 
again to religious aspirers of a higher order he is 
the eterual principle of love and beauty, incainat- 
iug himself aa 3U[>h in grace, who enjoys His eter- 
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oftl sports in the supra-naituial abodo of Vrnda* 
"vana in and. thion^t Hla love-daJliaiHGes with the 
cowherd girla^ and partioularly with R&dha ; to 
oth0TS again, with a humanistic leaning even in. 
the xeligioua sphere, Sii-Krima is the ideal pereon 

_ithe PnTn^t-taTna^in whom there has beeti a 

harmonious development of all the finer and highor 
qualities o£ man—leading ]to a state of peTfeotion—r 
an end to which buins-nit^ can look lorward &b 
the supreme ideal to be attained; to people with, 
an aesthetic loaning Krsna seivea as the never- 
failing source of aesthetic Inspiration either in 
enjoying the huge mass of Kr?b^ songs that have 
cropped up luxuriantly not only in Sanskrit hut 
in all the modem Indian languages, or in compos¬ 
ing new Eoiigs and poanis; historians on the o^r 
'"hand are straining their brain over the possibili^, 
of some Krana, eon of Devaki of the Upanigadm 
period, .having aomething to do with the latat 
Krsna'oi Yai^nayism, or the 'boy-god' brou^t 
with them by the nomadic Abhiras of ancienfe 
India with all the pastoral songs and legends of 
exploits and love-making. The picture will be com¬ 
plete we think, if one adds to all these the a^- 
tude of some of the foreign missionaries in India, 
partLculally during the eighteenth^ and the nine- 
• feenth centuries, who diacovered in Sri-Kjwa^ a 
peeuliaT personality emerging out of a o£ 

sophisticated myths, who side by side with h^ 
fictitioua eiploita with fho demons, indulged m 
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iinc(>nvsntional love-making verging often upon 
debaucJicry. 

The above is a prelude just to pomting ontJ 
that the birth-day ceremony of ^ri-Ki^a vrbicli 
ooines off every year on the eighth day of the black 
fortnight in the month of Bhftdra (^r&va^a ac- 
eording to a different version), and which is widely 
observed in most, paids of India, as a religious 
ceremony of deep signihcEince, may be viewed 
differently fmm different angles of vision. Those 
who believe in the hlstoiical personality of Kv^pa 
celebrate the occasion as marking the actual 
moment of hia birth oti earth in the corporeal 
form. Others there are who would attach more 
Eignificance to the birth ol Sii Krina within the 
heart of devoteea in their renewed reEdisation of 
the divinity within, in their deepening of the 
God-oonsciouaneas in gneh a way asi to foel the 
eiistenoe of God witliin in a tangible form. It 
is a renewed attempt at perceiving the living 
presence of God within by actually feeling how 
He is actively existent in one’s own self in and 
through one’s being doing and thinking. Ordi¬ 
nary people would celebratg the occaaion by faat- 
ing, worshipping fhe deity, pouring libatious to 
forefathers and presenting offerings also to the 
moon. But as we have saidj as there is the epiri- 
tnal way of approaching the occasion^ and also the 
ordinary religions way—.there may still be another 
approach^ a historical one, which though ap- 
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parently at variance with the reljgigua one, may, 
not prove to be so nltiinately. 

Approaching the- occasion IiistoTically, it has 
struck us .that Jaumast^i blith-day 

corem.oay of ^li-Kigna is popularly known) might 
have origmaJly been a ceTemony of infant'Wor- 
ship. Such customs of inf ant-worship are not 
altogether unknown to the bietory of inankuid aa 
will be corroborated by the wch-khown ator/ of 
the wise men coming from the east to Jaruealem 
to worship the new-born child Jesus Christ for 
‘ithcy ea-w Me star in the ea^t' t Some have even 
gone to the longt-fi Oif anggCBtiiig that this cerb- 
mouy of Janmaatumi had been borrowed by tha 
Indians from the early Chrietians, who believed 
in the infant-god and ita worship; bii,t that re¬ 
mains a wishful theory without having anything 
^nvincing in it. It is to be noticed that this 
belief in the iufautngod ie a very strong f^tur.in 
the 'Vai^navism of India-, partloulanly In thfl 
Ixi^na-Gult. Some ecbolars are disposed td be¬ 
lieve that the Kxsiia-cult originally started with 
the worship of BSla-Krana, or the Boy-Ki’??-*^ 
This worship of Boy-lCf^pa is still .tbe dominant 
feature of some of the Vai.gnava eec-te of India 
and the orthodox Vai^nnvas in general imd those 
of Bengal in particular would never allow Sri- 
Ki^a to cross the prime of his youth (hfl, tha 
Blleenth year). This fact of couraa eonvoye 
a deep tbeol<^cai Bignificance^ but its histori- 
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ca-1 importjmce may not sltogether ba brushed 
aside. 

The actual observance of Janraagtauii as a 
religious ceremony di.ifors in different paita of 
India, some local elements having been hiti'o- 
duced in eouTse of time. As for Inetance, theJe 
ia an abundance of palm-fruite in Bengal at this 
time and feasting on the delicacieg prepared from 
them has natuially been, associafod ’with this reli¬ 
gious occasionr But apart; from these later addi- 
tious, there are other faetors which require 
oautious analysis to be properly understood in the 
Contes^-. The first thing which we may notice ia 
.that Janmastami Is well known.in many parts 
of India a religious vow (f-rcifs) enjoining^ 
fasting, waking throughout the night, pouring 
libatdons to foreiafheT& and presenting offerings 
to the moon, A general glanoo at the nature of 
these accessories may tempt one to doubt if all 
□1 them are directly or necessarily associated; 
with the birth-ceremony of STl-Kr^a^ In soma 
of the PuraifiaB we find that Krjgna was bom 
on thu night of ,th& ei,ghth day of the black fort¬ 
night when Eohini waa the star; now this parti- 
cuJar part of the night with the particular combi¬ 
nation of the star and the part of the lunation is 
also called Jayante. The eighth part of the luna¬ 
tion of the black fortnight of the nest month is 
also important being auspicious and religious¬ 
ly significant Can It then be suggested with any 
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fimoutLl of plausibility tTiat th& DceaBiou was- an 
oncasdon of an indeptifidenl; religious ceTemcoiy 
which became associated with the birth ceremoiLy 
of Kr^na dming tho growth of the Kr&na-oult in 
India ? The Kr^na-legendB have been explained 
by Bome scholars as developing originally from 
flome astronomical phenomena,^—Krapa as the in¬ 
carnation of Visnu being interprefed ae the re¬ 
flection ot the Bun (the well-known Vigpu-god of 
the Vedie period) on ihe moon ^and on gome of 
the prominent stars. Can some aBtronomical 
truth be discovered for the aseociation of the birth 
of this Krsna with the eighth lunar part of the 
black fortnight of the month of Bhadra with, the 
Hohipi sfnr in the shy^ We admit apologetically 
til at ouTfi is but a tentative auggoRtion, Eind not 
the postulation of a new theory. But the ques- 
-tion may pertinently be put why wo aiioiild in- 
'dulge in such speculations at all. The reply U 
.that if we analyse thn legendary Ufo-history of 
■^ri-Krspa we shall hud that many of the well- 
known ceremonies and foflfivala of Iudia^ which 
were originally independent of the Kr|na-cult. 
have in course of time became associated with 
the Krsna-legend. To mention a few instances, 
we may speak of .tlie swinging fCRtival 
the festival of the autumnal dance {rasa^nTtya), 
and the well-known spring festival of the HaU. 
That these arc all ancient Indian festivale which 
datet on became inseparably associated with the 
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legends of the love-daliiancea of Kr^na will b* 
admitted without any note of diaaension from any 
quarter. It may not be wide of tlie nnark to point 
out in this conueotion that all the later ramifica¬ 
tions of the Krg^a-lBgeud, particularly in Nor¬ 
thern and EfifitftTn India, show the eame ten¬ 
dency to incorporate the special occasion of 
nafional life and special situations of the social 
fife with the variegated sportive Life of Sri-Krffpa. 

This tendency, we beg to add, ie not without 
its iuatiacntioii as it bag a deep religious aigni- 
ficAuce. A national deity is as much a manifesta¬ 
tion in the corporeal form of the eternally exiatanft 
•spiritual truth he is Ihe creafion of the whole 
nation herself. The deity omergea out of the 
evolution of the whole national life as an embodi¬ 
ment of the higher value'Seuse of the people. The 
value-senge of a nation as a whole, icpreBenting' 
people of divergent elements, must represent a 
complex texture, and hence comes about the com¬ 
plex character of the national deity. There ie 
•always the tendency to associate the eeiemonioe 
and fe&tivitaca of the national life with 
national deity under an innate urge to having 
them glorified and fixalted by the touch of the- 
divinity, Holi^ as we ail know, is the spring fegtl- 
val aasociated originally with Madana, the Indian 
god of passion; but why shoiild there be a sharps 
line of demarcation between humanity and divi¬ 
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to roll on totally dlvoreed tixjm the spiritual one? 
Wo have thsTofoTe tried to hi'ing in the play of tho' 
divinity even where thore was the play of out 
pasaions. Wo haw thei^eby given our paesioua a 
chance to b& esiHJted and transformed—and this 
tranafoimatioii of the passions by concentrating 
them on the divinity ia a key-note of the. Va4par 
visiii that India preaches. The lower <?elf has to be 
transfotmed and traneuLbstantiated by coming in 
contact with the touch-stone of divinity. 

The above will give us a clue as to haw tbe 
hietorieal approach to the observance of Jgji- 
mastami need not ultimately lead ns to a position 
which would be at variance with our idea of spiri- 
^uaUt 3 ^ Even if it is admitted, as we have 
suggested, that JanmEL^lami repreaente originally 
the worship of the Boy-god, the occasion will not 
be in any way without a deeply spiritual sigcd- 
ficancer Maybe, we have felt that one of the jnoat 
pleasing events of out life is the occasioo of the 
birth of a son, and maybe, we have discovered in 
the newly bom baiiy the dearest one of out life— 
but at the same time we have felt limitatione— 
limitations in the realisation of pleaaure, in omr 
love-and afleotion in tbe objent oi our love. This 
sonae of limitation all around ia a challenge to 
oui' higher aapiTationa- we therefore try to break 
down the baTiier—we try to trauBcend the limits 
of hnitude within the temporal evolution and pirf 
ouTflelves in tcoicli wUh infinity in the life efai- 
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nal Thh our degiie bo put uursolves in touch 
with infinity- in anrL through the boy to the 
deification of our boy who becomea ultimately 
tho Eoj'god, Not that each and every individual 
of the society doaft &o consoioiiBly] be receives tha 
tradition just as a Boeial heiitage; hut when h e 
celebrates the birth-annivoraary of Krsna—an 
eternal Boy-god—he may have the chance of 
having a glimpse, in whatever crude form it may 
he, ol an eternal and iiniveraal boyhood and there 
must always be a, higher kind ol pleasurei—an. 
elevation of the mind in this pasBing from the 
particular to the universal. Will it be far from 
the truth to aay that the idea- of Bala-Qop&la 
tKi^a. as the hoy-cowherd) in V ai^navism 
evolved from this idea of the eternal and univer- 
saL boyhood which ie always hallowed mth -a 
myatexious charm, and which pnts an irresistible 
demand on the whole of oar affection? 

The Vaig^java literature of Northern and 
Eastern India abounds with songs on the boy¬ 
hood o-f Kfgna, If we scrutinise these songs wc 
shall be struck by the way in which the ValRuava 
poets of India have very easily and nicely bridged 
the gulf between the worldly and the divine. In 
these songs Kr^na and hia mother Ya^oda have 
'eveiythiDg in them that a human child and a 
mother may have-hut without deuyhig the 
human element, and rather ae a fulfilment of it, 
there in something more, and this something more 
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ia raally the 'auipluB in man''—it jg the divine in 
man—which makeg ii, poesibie- for the divine 
abode of Vrndavana to come down to earthy 

Let us roBort to aome illuBtrEitiona, Mother 
Y^^J^oda^ wife of the cowherd Nan da, kept all her 
milk,- curd and butter in eartharii pote hiddon 
from her notorioue child Kisna—but all her plana 
were frustrated by the child who not only dia- 
Goveied the hidden treasure and made the best 
use of it, but In doing so broke all the earthen 
pots and epoiled everything, This waa obvioualy 
too much for the mother. Then—“The queen of 
the co\yherd Nanda st retch ea out her arma and 
goes forward, but the child of the line of a blue 
gom escapes her even ivlien it appears he must be 
caught. Gurd and blitter are rolling on the floor, 
and the queen looks all around with angry eyes. 
'O thou thief, thou ate^aler of butter’,—eiclaima 
the mother aa she ruGhce to catch him, but Gopflla 
(the boy-^jowherd) hides himself in this honae and 
that. Stick in hand the queoD of Nanda pursues 
him stubbornly, and to, the Lord of the univorae 
fieea timidly I The saviour whom none can frighten 
in all the three worlds, flees timidly away in fear 
of the mother I Gopala somehow escapes the 
mother and manages to flee away from her, butlo, 
the mother grows restlees without seeing her 
GopAlal She aeardiea for him in all the houses 
of Gokula and tlien exclaims,—My heart aches 
for the aight of you, my darling ■ just call out and 
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let me know wkere you are, take care, youi 
mother's heart i& bein;? broken inU> piecOB. Then 
STidsm (a pUy-mate of Kr^na) slioaU to eay, 
Xrsna is here in out bouse, the cleai'est darling 
of' 'all has biddiiii himEoli, lieing ohald of the 
mother, Ghanaiam. Das (the Bengalee poet) 
Bay a—Keep quiet my mother; Gop^a BiirronderB 
Limsell to love—you are &ure to meet Mm soon. 

We are intToducing another scene from the 
life-drama of Boy-Kr^pa. Tiny cowherd boys— 
all play-xnatea of Boy-Krsna come in the marning 
to queen Ya^odft with- oE their cows and calves 
and ask for tho pemimaion. of the mother to have 
Boy-Krsna in their midst in tending cows in the 
pasture field. The mother etmitly refuacs the pro¬ 
posal on the gmund that 'Eoy-Ki’^na la etill too 
young to go to the field every day to tend the 
Gows. "But then mother, yom see with your own 
eyes that even the cow a and the calves would not 
go to .the field unless they hear thg ew'set sound 
from the flute of Krapa." The argument is un- 
aBS&ilable and however relnctaaily the mother 
has to agree, to the proposal of the boys. She then 
aervea the darling his breakfast, dresses him ela^ 
borately and tenderly and before allowing him to 
go with the boys says—’'Swear by me, my blue^ 
gem, the heart of my heart, you must not go in 
front oi the cows; tend the cow a in a nearby field, 
and fill your eweet flute often with TUuaic so that 
1 may listen to It even from my house. Balti 
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(Balaram, the oldeEit of them all) must be in the 
forftJrontj othera must be by tlie lett, ftridam and 
Sud&m should bo in tbo rear; you must be in the 
middle and never left behind—for many are the 
evils in the field. Whenever you are hungry aak 
for soma food; kead the track very cautiously, for 
it is full of thoms; under nobody's dictatoa or on 
nobody's request Blionld you venture to kud a bi^ 
eow—and for that you must swear by my head. It 
ia the importunate request of a mother^ you must 
taka shelter under the shadow of a tree to avoid the 
rays of the snn." Yadavendra (the poet) makej! 
the request, 'Keep me in your company and keep 
your sJrioea with me, I shall supply them just 
when you require/' 

These are some of the apecimens of songa that 
the Vnianava poets have sung of the Boy-god. 
These are pictures with which wa are well 
acquainted in our everyday lifo in every family 
of ours. Who can say witli any amount of fsarti- 
tilde whether the divina has been depicted here 
in the analogy of man, or has expressed itself 
through the charm and beauty of tlie child and 
Its all-attractive plays and freaks and pranks. The 
two alternatives may very well ])e the two aspects 
of the same truth, the divina playing through the 
man—-the eternal through tho temporal. 

The village poets of Bengal belonging to the 
Vai^nava sect may atlH be heard singing the song 
-—''Still to-day, the darling of Nanda dances in 
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the outskiTt of Yadod&'e hut, but alas, w!io ia to 
recogniee Tkeie aic then the worldly faihei 

and the mother and the worldly *on on the ono 
hand, and the divine father and tho mother and 
the divine sen in Vradavaua. What then Ttikkea 
the real differeuca between the two! It has been 
Haid in reply that while the one ia Frdkri(i or 
mimdajie, the other ie Aprakrta or aupra-muii- 
dane. That ie, the one is 'vith all its liniitation& 
and defilementa while the other transcends all 
limitations and defilement. But cani we have a 
peep into the divine Lila (aports) if we try to purify 
ouradves to the extent of removing all theae linu- 
tationa and defilements^ la it not possible just 
to have a glimpBe of Nanda-Yo^oda and tho Boy^ 
god Krfjpa even in our laiD^y lifo^ 

'Yes, it ia pofiaible," would say the Yai^pava 
poet' ^^eternal is the Boy-cgwherd (Bala^Gopala) 
and etoTual are his sports; but only he can see it 
who has the eyes to see it, only he may^ under¬ 
stand it who has the heart to understand.” To a 
real devotee, therefore, Janmastami and suck 
other occasions pertainmg to the boyhood of 
are occasiona to prepare, by pTociesses of purifi¬ 
cation, the ayes and tho 'ears and the mind in 
suck a way as may make it possible for him to 
visualise and enjoy the divine sports in the im- 
manifested abode of Vrndavana as also to visna. 
lise the com mg down of Vrud&vana to earth 
where the divine plays in and through the man. 




4 PHASE OP VAISNAVA PHILOSOPHY IN 
THE NINEIEEKTH CENTUHV 

Mali&tma Siair Kumar GTioah, the renowiied 
Vaipjava apoatle of Eengalj wrote to war da tyho 
end of the niiiGteenth- century a tKHik of poems 
divided into several cha^pteja, eiitihled Sri Edl4- 
cd'tid GUdr Shorn of all sorts of omamentalion 
both in metre and diction, the te^L is a aponta^ 
neous flow from tbe core of the heart of a devout 
Vai^pava, and ae such it bag no pretensiona to be 
a work of ait or philosophy ^ but to a careful 
reader the text- is gtrikin^fly attractive for a ape- 
cdal feature of ite own, that being the attempt at 
establiBhing the fundamentale of Vaiapava faith 
and philosophy on an empirical basia. The 
motive-force of the booh ia devotion in Ihe fortn 
of pa&aionate yearning of tbe human soul for the 
divine beloved; but to make the flow of devotion 
unruffled, hundreds of queries have to be solved. 
The author has raised these questions in different 
contexts, but lias not tried to ailenee the reader 
by ofleriug ready-made anewera from tbe recog¬ 
nised scripturea or by referring to the views Of 
the well-known Vaisflavs, philosophers of tho pa«t' 
in Bengal and outside Bengal; he has, on the other 
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hand, tried to answor theso queetionG with re- 
ierfimse to the experience of man in his domestic 
and social life. The old Vai^^iava PhiLosopheTS 
accepted the sayiaga of the gcriptnxee, partLctdarly 
thoae of the well-known Upani^adg, as undisputed 
and Indisputable and eatahliEhed their system of 
philoRoplky by way of interpreting the scriptures. 
The traditional aphorigmia known aa the 
sHtras served as the basis of the philosophy of the 
renowned Vadsaava philoaophera like Pkmfiuuja, 
Madhva, Ninib^rka and "Vatlabhar Bengal Valf^- 
navism of the sixteenth century is baaed primarily 
on some of the well-known Pnrapas^ partioularly 
the Bh^dvata Putapa, besides the sayings of the 
ITpani^ds. Commejataries and interpretations 
mark the philosophical approach of the "Vaisnava 
philosophers in general. But Mahatma Slslr 
Kumar chalked out a different approach j, the con- 
claaions arrived at by the older Vuianavaa through 
interpretation and argument were explained by 
Slair Kumar in a very simple way. characteristic of 
his own Tiftt-UTgj with reference to the day-to-day 
experisneeB of man erven jn his ordinary life. In 
this fresh and bold attempt the author shows ori¬ 
ginality both in intuition and intellect, deserving 
a close and raiefu] study. As devotion > and not 
phiiofiOphy, is the pTiuiaxy concern of the author, 
the philosophical fragments lie scattered through¬ 
out the body of the text and often in a cryptic 
forEQ; they have to be culled and read in ail their 
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suggestive import before they can be accepted as 
presenting a phllosopliic vkw. 

To begin with, we see that the author baa no 
repulsion for or prejudice against scepticiam. As 
ji Vai^tjava to the very core of his heart he helieved 
that God as the emhodiment of infinite love 
dwells in the heart of every being, and yet man 
either denies His esListence categoricalLy or hesi¬ 
tates and ^''auiUateg in accepting the truth of His 
existence. The author would not condemn the 
BoeptlcB with a eurse—but would interpret this 
spirit of aoepticism as the salt of true love. In 
one place Clod says to His devotee (who is 
depicted aa a maiden passionately in love with 
her beloved)—"Hearken my darling, I Ml you 
this rare seeretj—does union overflow with joy If 
one hnowg baferehand that all the desirea will 
be satisfied ? Doubt only intensifies love^, doubt 
is the rare wealth of man. Had there not been 
thig doubtful apprehension of separation, would 
this life on earth bo fresh and enjoyable^ You 
are now with me In deep embrace, &tilL I know, 
you shed many a tear." In this conteott doubt 
and distrust in man may be esq^Lained as a 
device of God Himself in Hie eternal spoTts of 
love-dalliauceg and thig device refl'eahes and re¬ 
juvenates love at every at-epr From the aide o! 
maii„ doubt and distrust ultimately intensify 
man'g yearning for union with God and make 
this union all the more attractive and enjoyable, 
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Doubt and distfUBt and th6 reauJting acepUciBm. 
iiia.y be said to be eiiTc sign of a TuaJi a spiritual 
pjogicss. A GCKcalied believer lacks that mad’ 
dening paasion Tvhich BfirvoB afi a dynamic force 
in a man’s apiTitiial progress to blisslul commu- 
nioTL with God,— ecopticism that precedea belief 
adds paesion to love and mates religion, not a 
makivbelievo, but a stirring tTutb in life. 

PhiloBophers have advocated various proofg for 
the eiifltence of God ^vitb the help of diacursive 
reason; but Siair Kumar makea the startling asser¬ 
tion that the very mental constitution of man 
makes the eiiBtance of God objectively and im* 
peratlvely xeaL. The best proof of tbo existence of 
God is,—"My mind weeps for you, my God, and by 
that I have been convinced that you must exist 
as 'S3ome One’." The cogency of the argument lies 
in the fact that an analysis of the normal psycho¬ 
logy of man reveals that man in all countTiea 
and in all ages longs for a supreme personal 
being with whom it is poseible to have commu- 
uion and personal relationship. This erernal and 
univeraal subjective phenomenon cannot hang in 
the infinite vacuum, of nothingness like an un¬ 
attached cord; our rational nature itself demands 
Bome raison d’Mre for this subjective pheno¬ 
menon and God stands na the objective fulfilment 
of that subjective demand. In other words, it 
may be said that the idea of God is an innate idea 
in man. But then why ehonld man havn auch an 
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innate idfia at all ^ It may Tja said in tlie wordti 
of the well-known philosopher, DescaTtea, that our 
rational nature demaodB a 'guarantee’ for this in¬ 
nate idea of onre and God aa a Being alone atande 
as a ‘guaraiitee' for Buch an idea. In the same 
atrain the anthor argues that a fiiitlier analysis of 
the mind of man reveals that he has a strong 
desire for eternal life; this desire itself is an argu¬ 
ment for the truth of a life hertaftor. Had not 
there been the poaaitaility of that after-life man 
would not have this innate urge for a lofng and 
continued life at all- As it has been nicely put 
by the author^ "Ali beings have the desire in mind 
to live etBxnallyi that desire Itself is the guarantee 
to man of life eternal.” And the author further says 
that all hoinga are knit together through a bond of 
love, and that thiB universal principle of love is 
the gueJantee of man’s ultimate union with an 
infinite beloved. It has to be admitted on uni¬ 
versal empirical analyaia that love Is the dynamic 
force In the life of man in whatever form it shows 
itself. The individual grows in and through 
love, the domestic life is an outoome of the knitt¬ 
ing together of individuals In love^ the individual 
becomes extended in the society in love and life 
grows widor and wider through the ever-widen ^ 
ing urge of the inherent life-foTce, which ia love. 
He cannot think of thh ever-widening urge of 
love stopping at any stage of ernr life. Where can 
it then have its fuIfilTnenti It may have itfi fnl- 
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filment only in a Being aft the embodiment of 
infinite love and bliaa- and Cod as a Being of 
the nature of pure anti inhnite love and bliss be- 
comes thus 'neceasaryj.' and tMe 'necessity^ makes 
Him objectively real. 

Even if we admit the eiriatence of God aa the 
ultimate juustification of the very psychological 
nature of man, we may difTei' as tc the true nature 
of that ultimate Being. The Vaigj^avas have al¬ 
ways conceived of God aa a personal Being and 
a charge of anthropomorphiEiTn has often been 
levelled against the Vai^iiavas foi this concep¬ 
tion. But Sisir Kumar, admitting all elements of 
anthropomorphism in the conception of God as 
a personal Being, stoutly deniee it to be a 
'charge’ at all. He argues that the very fact that 
God has made man in His own image fully iuetb 
flee man in ooneeiving God in his own image. 
The argument of the author in this direction may 
be put in his own wordsconscious Being must 
be He Who has created conscious beings like ua, 
and He has befttowed all Hir me tit and demerit 
on us. How can Me bestow on us what is not in 
Eliml So it stands, whatever there is in mjan 
must be there in Him {as a posgibility). From 
this argument T conclude, that the Ix^rd of the 
world must be of the nature of man."' He may 
have— and He must have—hia surplus nature as 
the creator not only of man or hia world, but as 
the creator of the whole cosmos. So the author 
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humbly flyduiitg—'He Who has ci'oakd also the 
world ol not-man must be somathing mote than 
man/^ but that does not in any way piedude 
G-od from paggeasiujj human nature, Hg may 
poasaas ill His nature many thinga mvLCh Tuoro 
than human nature, but there ie no denying the 
fant that “Eh muat be something of the man tM.” 
But then we may ash ourselves the relevant 
question^ knowing full weU that God as the 
Creator also of the uon-man must be something 
more than man, why ebould we think of Him as 
a personal Being iu the image of man? The 
answer of the author will be as follows. That 
aspect of the nature of God that tranecenda the 
nature of man is obviously not only unknowuH 
taut unknowable. Knowlodgo presupposes homo¬ 
geneity ^ can never know what is ‘ notA\ for 
'not’A" ia beyond the scope of its nature. Our 
knowledge cannot go beyond the bounds of our 
natui'ej &o the scope of oui: knowledge ifi limited 
within the jurisdiction of man and the universe 
of man. So the author concludes—"That portion 
or aspect of God which ia beyond man cannot be 
oomprehEJnded by me, for it is not at all compre¬ 
hensible, Man has not the power to comprokend 
what is beyond the nature of man. It may be a 
fact that He poBBeases what is not in uiairi|, but 
how can man cumprehcitd that in his mind T So 
1 shall select only that aspect of His nature which 
may be beheld by me within my heart. Taken in 
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His totality He» transcends all knowledge, I am 
not at all interested in that wliich is incompro' 
heiifiible-” 

The implication aoems to be that God becomes 
meaningiesa to man as an unpretixed —stand¬ 

ing afi the negation Of aJl his hncaan relatione. 
God ia aignificaJit to man only in, so far as He 
comes cloeer to him within the bond of human 
relationship seeking hia love and co-Dperation 
and fulfilling man through infinite love and bliss. 
At leasts this has been the idea of the Vaiap.avaB 
of Indiftj the motive-foroe oi all whose religious 
endeavouTB bag been to comprehend and enjoy 
God through the establieLment of the moat inti¬ 
mate personal relatianship. This religiona attb 
tude of the author has clearly been demonstrated 
in the laet chapter of the book where, in response 
to the gincere call of the devotee, God appears 
before him in Hig sovereign grandeur. The 
devotee haa the visiO'n befoTe him of something 
which has neither beginning nor end, which has 
innumerable forms, firoree of moutha and croies 
of handg—and infinite appears every limb 
whereon he fixes hia eyes. Like Aijuna, be¬ 
wildered at' the sight of the cosmic form of the 
Lord, the devotee is bewildered and frightoned; 
he criea and says—^Have pity on me, my Lord, 
ODUk© to me with a form which may he conducive 
^to my reBlisation of bbss," The cosmic form of 
the Lord then disappears in a body of light. Yet. 
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the devotee is not satisfied, he enti^ats—"Come 
my Lord, come before tne in s'ucb a form as may 
induce me to love you.” Ultimately^ the Lord 
yields to the entreaties of the devotee and aaeoniee 
the mo&t beautiful and lovable human form. And 
then the I^ord makes ihe aignihcant proclama¬ 
tion, “I wEi£ formless—and as fornUeas I was all 
alone—forsaken by all. I created you—and you 
went on weeping and weeping foi' mej—and hy 
that you have awakened me to my sdf-coJiBcioua- 
noBS. By ceaseless weeping and weeping you have 
attracted me—and you have thus created Tnc 
exactly in your image/' The attempt of man to 
establish the most intimate rdaUcMisliip with God 
raises God from His alu ruber of self-oblivion—His 
formless nothingness—a.nd makes it possible evsii 
for God to Toallse His own self in and through the 
infinite possibility of beauty, love and bliss. A a 
man laaliseE the meaning of his whole being with 
reference to his relation with God, the embodi¬ 
ment of oil beauty, love and bliss, so also God by 
the same process realises His own beauty^ love 
and bJissH in and through His relationship with 
man—the finite being. This Vaij^ava spirit of 
Sisii Kumar has very nicely been expressed in 
the following utteraiuce of his—“God. Oh my 
Lord, appear before me just like a man, so that 
I may Speak a word or two to you and thereby 
be congenially and coroplefely satisfiedr'' Again 
it has been Bald,-—'T shall enjoy yon through my 
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five senses, tlien and tiheii only sliaJl I Hay—you 
are really kind to me." 

The Vaiseavas, particularly of Bengal, arc 
prone to think of God, even as a personal Being, 
etetnally in union with His conaort—the: female 
counterpart. The Bengal Vai?iiavas would always 
think of God aa Krsna—eternally absorbed in 
His lovo-dalliancea witli His beloved counterpart. 
Radii Ei. How oould we got at this idea of the 
Yugaia (Pair)? The author would apply the same 
human analogy as before—or rather he would 
draw conclusions from bis oxperienceB as a man. 
As for th^ idea of the eternal and original pair 
the author says,'—“I have seeri it in this ■world- 
all the oreaturaH live in paim; there is the Pnrusa 
(male) and the Frakfti (female) among all the 
bein^j—this Hhowa tliat these two aapec te (F^rusa 
and Frahrti) must be two principleg in God Him¬ 
self. If there be any supreme One adorable to aJl, 
He must be of the nature of man^ all tbe pairs 
in man are but shadow of tbe supreme Ono; if 
there he manifestation of tbe Pnm- 3 a and tbe 
Pv&kfti in the shadow below, it has to be surmised 
tbat the truth above (of which we are all shadows) 
must have in Him this principle of duality." It 
has been said in the UpabigadSj the One non-dual 
ultimate truth, divides itself, na it were^ as thn 
male and the female for the sake of self-enjoy¬ 
ment—for it ccmld not enjoy ileelf without having 
a second to it. In Bengal Vai^avism God ia con- 
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reived of aB having eternally divided Himaelt 
through Hia own power (Yogmndy^ into two 
halves—the enjoyar and tlie enjoyed—K.jma, the 
enjoyor and Radha, the enjoyed. This idea of the 
divino pair, according to Sisir Kuaiiar, wa* origin - 
ally suggested by a conscious or unconscious 
empirical generalisation ftom a close observation 
of tlie ways of man ae also of all tlie other beings 
of the world. 

Kr^na enjoys His sports in the company of 
It&dha. in the A'prdkrta. Vpiddvmic^ or the supra- 
mundane land of effulgence and pure blisa. In 
describing this Vrndavana Sdsir Kumar does not 
exactly follow the tlieological interpretation and 
description ef the older Vaianavaa. Vrndavanaj 
according to the author, is an ideal land built of 
the beat that mnn possesses in his life on earth. 
There ia beauty and sweetness in tha world, but 
they are always mixed np with the groBE mfiss] 
everything that ie beautiful and aweet on earth 
has been gathered and aa it were shorn off the 
maas—and then Vrnclavana has been constituted 
with all the beauty and sweetnesa thus purified 
and extracted. Vpndhvtma is not therefore the 
denial or negation of onr life on earth—it may 
better be ooneeived aa the fulfilment of onr life on 
earth. 

Even in the ooncepUon of Had ha Sisir Kumar 
introduces a happy novelty of idea. Rad ha has 
been conceived even by the older Vaif^ijavae as 
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having aomething like a double existeneOj the 
origiu.al one residing etomally in the siipranatnral 
Vrndavatia, and a leplioa of it. manifesting iteeli 
in the corporeal form n,g the oowhei'deas of tlie 
geographical "Vradavaiia. Who ig reallj this 
Rfldhfi in the ooTporeal form? She is not an ideal 
only of womanhood, fihe is really the ideal for all 
beings of the world—a limit to which the beings 
can transform thejnselves in divine beauty and 
love. As passionate lovers of the supreme One 
every being may be conceived as a maiden. The 
majority of these maidens have been deceived, as 
it ware, by that tunning One thmugL. allnrernenta 
of mundane gains; but a few there are who could 
not be thus allured,—they have sacrificed every¬ 
thing for the sake of love—their love for tlie 
Supreme. But all who renounce the world can¬ 
not attain to God, for as out- poet says, '"all the 
maidens are not beautiful and sweet enough to 
capture the mind of that estremely hckle-mlndad 
OneT’ The poet introduces a scene where these 
lovB-lom maidens (who represent great devotees) 
are described as esichftngmg views among them¬ 
selves, One maiden says,—''That black Ono 
is extremely fickle-—He can be captured 
and controlled by none, and the dear One in the 
prime of Hie youth ia doing violence to everybody; 
but the more that fickle one hajasses us, the more 
woops our heart for Him. Sound and sober were 
we dl—and He has, made us madj—we have made 
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a gift to Him of everything we poaaesa—Yet Ha 
pLaya tricke with ua. In spite of every thing our 
hearts long for Him—we must have this Blaek 
One bound do'wn by a. really beautiiul ■woman/' 
The other maiden in .tears saye,—"He le the best 
in the three worlds, through what can yon eTcpect 
to capture Hia mind? I offered this body of mine, 
but He haa not been capt.iired, for defiled is this 
body of mine—and perfectly pure and transparent 
is He. Could we get hold nf a perfectly beautiful 
maiden, she would have been a dec^ent match for 
Him. We require a maiden who is perfectly pure 
and yet cleverly attractive, who is an embodi¬ 
ment of love itself^ who is coy and simple and yet 
can attract the whole w'orld. We will make a gift 
of a jewel o'! this type to our Black One so that the 
tears of Hie eyes may cease. We must make an 
effort to have among ue a maiden of this type- ■ 
then and then only shall we be able to bind down 
the gaviour residing in Goloka {the abode oi the 
Lord). " Then follows an mvocation for the 
presence on earth of an ideal maiden of tliis typCr 
Who can make her presence possible on earth? 
Only goddess the the almighty 

power of the Lord can do it. That almighty power 
must be active in infinite grace for the created 
beings before there may be the possibility of a 
moat perfect maiden—a BadhSt—among men. 
When there is the advent of such a maiden among 
men God is bound to leave His abode sitimted high 
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tihove—and to eotideacend to iucsii'nate himaolf on 
earth os the moat perfect Beloved. That is the main 
secret of the incarnation of God. The religious 
efforts of man muat bo aimed at an approsimatioii. 
to this ideal of R&dh&hood. If a devotee really 
feels himself to be a true maiden-lover oi God, he 
can never do anything wrong, for to do anything 
wrong is to deiflle oneself—to make oneself ngly 
and unacceptable to God. Even tho path of 
ansferity is not the path for a real devotee ^ for as 
the anthoT puts it ^oquently,—"Jf 1 shave this 
long tuft of hair, and weai' a small piece of doth 
in my loins and assume a miserable appearance— 
my darling the Black One will make Him beside 
Himself with weeping—I know tiim very well.". 
The devotee mast make himself the most beauti¬ 
ful and sweetest in. body and mind’—and all that 
not for hie own sake—but for the sake of God. 
The same idea has very nicely been expressed in 
another context also. The devotee is depicted 
here as a wife suffering from the pang of separa¬ 
tion from her husband (God) who has long left her 
and has been staying away in a far off country. 
The wife (through all her religicns efforts.) 
sends a letter to the husband requesting him, 
with all her humility of spirit and faithful 
aubmiseion, to come back at the earliest possible 
moment. But the husband roplics from the far 
off land—'Tt ia nob pos&ible for me to come to you 
just now—^hut failing to come I am seuding the 
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few lines that follow as advice, to you. If you want 
ornaments I shall surely send them for you, and 
if you want me^ I sliail come soon; 1 shall be to 
you just as you would lie to mSj you will have me 
juflt as you deaiie to have me. When you become 
truly eager to see me, you shall an rely aoe me. 
It TR a story of the long past that I had acquaint¬ 
ance a.nd intimacy with you, and again 1 feci a 
strong urge within to rnoet you. What more 
ehonld I write and what would you underEta-nd ? 
You will know me gradually,” The wife receives 
tlie letter, reayds between the lines over atid over 
again and at laat catches at the hidden meaning. 
She keeps it flaying to herself,—-"He says, he will 
be to me as I shall be {le, ag T shall prepare my¬ 
self to be) ] but alas! dirty am I, and if I call him 
he will come with rubbish on his body; & worth¬ 
less woman I am, if I ask him to come—ha will 
come to me as a worthless man. So T musti not at 
this stage want him to come near to me.—Let me 
first of all prepare mysolf fully, let me make him 
perfectly beantifnl by firj^t making my&elf bo. 
Sweet will he he if I grow awcet and I shall meet 
the moat beautiful one only after I have trans- 
lonned myaelf into a beautiful damaeL" 

Sisir Kumar holds the view that one peed not 
resort to mneh reading to have & glimpse of the 
true nature of God or to be in love_with Him; if 
one moves about with one's eyes open to the 
workings of nature and the behaviour of the 
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beings all around, one ia ^ure to be eye to eye 
with the truth. One has to be convinced of the 
fact that God efi^not be anything but Ifind ii one 
closely observes the lelation between a mother and 
her child- He arranges for milk in the breasts 
of .the motlier before the child ie bom, and He 
bestows infinite filial attraction on the mother 
only to enanre the safety and growth of the child. 
It has further to be marked that, lest any mother 
refuses to feed her baby with her breasts^ He has 
made the biological device that a mother feela a 
bliEsful sensation in feeding her baby; and it is 
owing to this device that even a cow bellows and 
rune after Ita calf. Again if we mai'k .the taste 
and workmanEhip revealed through a single 
flower of the forest we cannot hut be convinced 
that God must be a perfect embodiment of 
beauty. But alae,—man ia much too busy with 
his multifarious bnainesa all around and he has 
uot the time even to glance at it. As the poet 
piquanfly says,—“A flower of the forest it was, 
and matchless was it in beauty^—it waa placed 
within the grass; many people pass by and do 
not even glance at it.—0, they are very much 
busy with their works of the worldly life." But 
the question may also be pertinently put,, why 
should God place that beautiful flower idmost 
hidden within wild graeses in the wayside of the 
forest? Why should it not be easily aoceasible 
and appreciable to men. at large &o that man may 
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vary easily 'foe convinced o1 tlie glory of Godi 
The answer of the poet on behalf of the Ci'eator 
will be, 'T enhance its glory by th-us liiding it”. 
Had boanty and truth been so easily under¬ 
standable to man, mEin would never have fait ao 
violently attreeted towards them and impelled to 
dive deep into the myatery of the world in quest 
of the most precioua thing in life and world. It 
is no use making tmth cheap, for it loses its value 
and attraotion by being eo. It is again a wrong 
attitude to try to know the whole truth all at 
once; t-ruth Is something which ia to be realised 
through every step and stage of life; one doubt 
leads to a conviction, which in its turn raises new 
qncri^ which are to be solved in the light of new 
experiencoE; and in this way the whole life 
should be taken as a continual process of lealia- 
ing the truth. Thei'e is a process of evolution 
even in the spiritual life, there is a continual pro^ 
teas of gradual unfolding and wc must have 
patience and per@everance to reach the highest 
0 ta,ge. 

But what about the problem of evil and tho 
boundless sorrow that man experiences in his 
life? If God, the creator of the universe, be all 
good ajid merciful, why should there be evil at 
all and why should His most beloved beings 
suffer from sorrow almost continually? As for 
the problem of evil the author advances the same 
answer as most of the philosopbera and thoolo- 
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gians do, via., that Grod fis;preeGes finjnys 

Himflelf continually through contrail ictiqna; self- 
expr&sflTon and solf-realisation of God becomes 
impossible unless there are the eontrary and con¬ 
tradictory pogsibilitieB, But as for t-te ovil and 
the consequent sorrow of the indfvidtial life the 
author has to offer an interpretation of iiig own/ 
He Bays that nothing of this world is good or evil 
in its independent character, good and evil are 
consequent- on the drcnmatancos under which a 
thing ig taten or viewed. The atiflior offerg a 
series of esampleg in this context. He Bays tliat 
lime bums our mouth—but not ’wheti it ig taken 
in a proper quantity with the betel^nut and the 
loaf. A large quantity of salt diaagreea violently 
with our toaigue, but not ao when tfdcen with 
cooked food in the appropriate qiin-iibity. Skient 
ia pleasant only when applied to the iioge—smd it 
irritates when applied to the eyee. One feelg 
comfortable when vrarming one^s body before the 
heat of the fire—but a little more will burn one 
badly. The fundamental question la then a qaeis- 
tion of propriety, harmony and balance and these 
hfive to be managed by man with the help oi Lis 
free will. It is the freedom of will that leaves 
scope for all good and evil, U may he asked if 
^ proceeds from tiie freedom of human will, why 
b not in an thoroughly determmed by the will of 
God in order to save him from the possibility of evil 
and consequent sufferings? The answer is had 
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man been thoroughly determined ^ or in other 
words put within & cage^ mjan would not have 
irthnito development iu the aphere of life^ mind 
and apiiit, Encagemant might have saved him 
/rom evil, but that would have at the eame tirne 
robbed him of aJl his future poaHibiUties, the 
grandeur of humanity itself. He auffflrg infinitely 
for hia freedom, yet ultimately he gaine through 
hifl life's struggle. The struggle atrengthens him 
and purifies him and evolves an ever-eiEpanding 
being from within—a being that approximates to 
divinity in beauty^ sweetness and lovo, 
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